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TO MY THREE SONS 



PREFACE 

THE substance of these discourses was given ten 
years ago in another form to the students of 
the University of Michigan, and, according to the 
terms of the Slocum Lectureship, should have been 
published soon afterwards. But at the time I was 
in weak health, and before the manuscript could be 
made ready for publication my health broke utterly, 
and I became a hopeless invalid. Six years after- 
wards, and when Markham's thunderous poem was 
still reverberant, I rallied enough to undertake a 
course of sermons on the socialistic fallacies which 
that poem had set to stormful music. I admired 
the music, as did every one who had an eye in his ear 
for ' ' the long reaches of the peaks of song. ' ' But the 
peaks looked too cloudlike to have any mountains 
of reality beneath them. I began to study their 
formation. No matter how lofty the song, I did 
not think it could be great unless it contained great 
truth, and I analyzed the poem line by line to dis- 
cover, if possible, what ascent of soul had set it in 
the world's sky. I was disappointed. I could not 
discover one true idea in all its Sierra-like sweep 
of sound. I saw, however, sufficient reason for its 
popularity. It was the Marseillaise of the Labor 
Union, the battle-hymn of a new religion. For, 
whether socialism believes in God and immortality 
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or not, it has all the credulity and enthusiasm of a 
cult. It reasons with its wishes. It substitutes 
sentiment for conscience. It promises an earthly 
heaven to every species of discontent. The heaven 
is not of a very high sort, but makes up for lack of 
height by equality. When no one is higher than 
another, each is highest, and a sink-hole may seem 
a summit. 

Indeed, the equality of this sink-hole summit 
makes it seem to green-eyed longing more ethical, 
because more just and fair, than any peaks of excep- 
tional attainment. Hence preachers, who are senti- 
mentalists by vocation, are most apt to be misled by 
its false promise. In my own denomination not a 
few are preaching it with denunciation of capital, 
interest, private property, and all distinctions of 
wage or reward or honor for work or worth. They 
do not hesitate to vilify historic Christianity as an 
apostasy from the mind of Christ, and Christian civil- 
ization as a curse. It is because one of these latter- 
day Lollards had thus fumed to my own people 
during my absence that I was stirred, on my return 
to work, to deliver the present series of discourses 
as an avowal of my faith in the actual world as 
God's world with divine Reason in its history and 
divine Order in its institutions. 

Printed in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat as they 
were preached, the discourses evoked much discus- 
sion, and so far proved their timeliness. I therefore 
asked the trustees of the Slocum Lectureship to ac- 
cept them in place of my former and more academic 
statement of the same thought in the lectures before 
the University. The trustees kindly consented. 
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The text was about ready for publication when my 
health again broke, and I gave up the hope of ever 
seeing it in book form. 

Now that I am about to send it to press, I con- 
gratulate myself that its old truths are still true, 
while the dangerous spread of socialistic delusions 
makes their publication more than ever timely. I 
have added a sermon preached during the Spanish- 
American War to the Sons of the Revolution, and 
an address delivered in Trinity Church, ^Boston, to 
a National Convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, as sounding accordant notes of faith in the 
present world as the shrine of the God who is, in 
distinction from the God who only was or will be, 
if indeed, such distinctions can exist in God's ever- 
actual NOW. 

St. George's Church, St. Louis, 
July 6, 1904. 



THE CHARLOTTE WOOD SLOCUM 
LECTURES 

THE Charlotte Wood Slocum lectureship on 
"Christian Evidences" was endowed in 1890 
by the lamented lady whose name it bears, the wife 
of the Hon. Elliott T. Slocum of Detroit, in grate- 
ful memory of the life and labors of the Right 
Reverend Samuel Smith Harris, D.D., LL.D., the 
second Bishop of Michigan. Mrs. Slocum departed 
this life in Dresden, 6th June, 1891. 

Bishop Harris, — to quote his own words, — "moved 
by the importance of bringing all practical Christian 
influence to bear upon the great body of students 
annually assembled at the University of Michigan, ' ' 
undertook to promote and set in operation a plan 
of Christian work at said University, and col- 
lected contributions for that purpose, of which 
plan the following outline is here given, that is to 
say: 

To erect a building or hall near the University, 
in which there should be cheerful parlors, a well- 
equipped reading-room, and a lecture-room, where 
the lectures hereinafter mentioned might be given ; 

To endow a lectureship similar to the Bampton 
Lectureship in England, for the establishment and 
defence of Christian truth, the lectures on such 
foundation to be delivered at Ann Arbor by a 
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learned clergyman or other communicant of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; 

To endow two other lectureships : one on Biblical 
Literature and Learning, and the other on Christian 
Evidences, the object of such lectureships to be, to 
provide for all the students who may be willing to 
avail themselves of a complete course of instruction 
in sacred learning and in the philosophy of right 
thinking and right living, without which no educa- 
tion can justly be called complete. 

The first of the lectureships projected by Bishop 
Harris, that for the establishment and defence of 
Christian Truth, was endowed in 1886 by the Hon. 
Henry P. Baldwin and wife. The second to be 
founded is that on Christian Evidences, and it is in 
fulfilment of the earnest wish of the founder that 
the first course is given by the Rev. John Fulton, 
D.D., LL.D. The lecturer is appointed upon the 
nomination of the Bishop of Michigan. 

As Mrs. Slocum executed no deed of trust when 
she placed in my hands ten thousand dollars for the 
object above named, I have thought it advisable to 
appoint as Trustees of this fund those gentlemen 
who are charged with the trust of the foundation 
for the Baldwin Lectureship, viz., Messrs. Henry P. 
Baldwin, Sidney D. Miller, Henry P. Baldwin, 2d, 
Hervey C. Parke, with the addition of Mr. Elliott T. 
Slocum. 

Thomas F. Davies, 

Bishop of Michigan. 
Dbtroit. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MAN 



I 

INTRODUCTION 

"THE MAN WITH THE HOE " 

THIS is the title of a picture by a great painter. 
The picture is a marvel of so-called realism in 
art. At first glance it has no soul, no idea, and, 
therefore, no beauty. Face, form, soil, scene, are 
ugly. Their ugliness serves no aim of comparison 
or contrast. It fills the whole field of vision. It 
seems ugly for the sake of ugliness alone. It is 
and can be typical of nothing else. It can not be 
a type of labor — not even of the lowest and most 
ignorant grade of labor. The labor of the hoe as a 
type deals with no such barren soil and wears no 
such idiotic brow. The soil is as idiotic as the brow, 
the brow as barren as the soil. No growth can 
come from either. For either, culture is hopeless. 
As well ask who grew those thorns and rocks as who 
"slanted that brow." Nature as a realm of chance. 
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if there be any such realm, might be equally re- 
sponsible for both — nature, and not man, in any 
sense that differences man from nature. Man as 
man does not choose such soil for labor, much less 
curse it with rocks and thorns, to be afterward hoed 
away; neither does man as man breed or mature 
idiots to serve any of his social aims. The meanest 
greed has too much sense. If from the hoe, which 
was man's first and simplest industry, has grown 
our whole industrial civilization with all the ameni- 
ties, arts, laws, and religions which attend and char- 
acterize it, that hoe surely belonged to other than 
an idiot's hand and wrought in other than a hopeless 
soil. 

But a poet has seen the picture and turned it into 
a type of labor as labor appears to him. To him 
labor is under a curse. The curse is not God's, but 
man's. The name of the curse is civilization. 
Civilization means decline, not progress ; decay, not 
growth. It blood-poisons society. Its institutions 
are tumors, abscesses — the hydrocephalus of reason. 
Earth was once an Eden : civilization has blasted it. 
Man was once erect and heavenward-looking : civili- 
zation has bowed his head, and bent his back, and 
fixed his empty eye on the ground. Primitive man 
was a bold-browed sage who thought as he dug, and 
saw an under-sky in the ground he stood on, with 
flowers and fruits for stars ; civilization has loosened 
the jaw of his high purpose, and blown out the 
divine light in his brain. 

" Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
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The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 

Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land ; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 



O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings — 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is — 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries? " ' 

Now, civilization means the civilized Family, the 
civilized State, and the Church which has brought 
them forth, so that as its product they may rightly 
be called Christendom— the rule of the Church's 
Christ in the world. At least, the Church has 
consecrated, if it did not create, these great social 
forms, and therefore is responsible for their imme- 
morial wrongs and infamies. It has consecrated 
private property, and owns a good share. It has 

' Mr. Markham's poem is so widely known that it is not thought 
necessary to quote it in full. 
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consecrated interest, and lives largely by the income 
of endowments. It has consecrated kings, and 
crowns them in the name of its Christ. It has con- 
secrated war, and taught prayers for battle and for 
victory. In fact, modern civilization was for a 
thousand years under the tutelage of the Church's 
canon law, whose spirit informs the whole system 
of jurisprudence which has expanded that law to 
the needs and liberties of our own day. Woe to 
them all! They have "put gulfs between man and 
the seraphim." They have committed "time's 
tragedy," — "betrayed, plundered, profaned, and 
disinherited" humanity. Nor can they "ever 
straighten up this shape," or "touch it again with 
immortality," or make right their own tale of "im- 
memorial infamies, perfidious wrongs, immedicable 
woes. ' ' Away with them in that hour when ' ' whirl- 
winds of rebellion shake the world ' ' ! 

But whence "the whirlwinds of rebellion"? Not 
from idiots with hoes. Their hoes would avail little 
against dynamite guns ; nor could these brains gen- 
erate whirlwinds wild enough to ruin empires of 
civilized statesmen and armies. "Dead to rapture 
and despair," "things that grieve not and that never 
hope," they are only too content with their doom. 
They must get ideas; they must learn arts; they 
must be organized into armies of discontent. They 
must see visions of a wisdom more wise, an equity 
more fair, a beauty more beautiful, a manhood more 
divine, than civilization has reached. How will such 
visions come to empty eyes? Not by grubbing dirt. 
Ideals are not potatoes. The ideals of society be- 
long to scholars, poets, thinkers — scholars trained 
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in the schools of civilization ; poets inspired by the 
spirit of civilized nations, like the Shakespeare of an 
England, the Goethe of a Germany ; thinkers taught 
to dream and scheme with the logic of long dis- 
ciplined and educated reason — all of them men who 
do not labor with their hands, but with their heads, 
and consequently must represent the very decline 
and decay they are supposed to sweep away. Nor 
is it credible that such men could have ever existed 
without the social system that brought them forth 
— flowers as they are in their thoughts as well as 
words, of the manners, customs, enterprises, lan- 
guages, they wrought into ideal forms. It is by 
such angels of civilization that the " hoe " man must 
be trained to hate civilization itself, and smite it with 
his hoe, that he may stand erect and free, and speak 
face to face with God. Blessed civilization thus to 
hari-kiri its own life by way of atonement for its 
misdeeds ! And is this your Gospel, O doctrinaires 
wiser than history — O schemers of a new society 
which is to be not an outgrowth of the old, with all 
its ages of experience, but fresh as if by a pattern 
received yesterday on some mount apart which 
your feet alone have trod? Prehistoric man, — was 
he the paragon and image of God, — man of the 
tribe, man of the commune, man who had no prop- 
erty of his own, no trade of his own, no profit of his 
own, no will of his own, no personality, and there- 
fore no inequality of wealth or power or genius or 
glory? And because the eldest-born of the Highest, 
is he to be heir by primogeniture to the entailed 
estate of all God's truth and right and glory? 
But when did such a paragon ever live, and where? 
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Not in Europe. Speech has no record of him there. 
Nor in Asia has he left one trace of his extinct Para- 
dise. Perhaps it was in Africa, some still unex- 
plored region of that dark continent, as full of light 
amid the gloom as the North Pole is of May-day 
warmth among icebergs. There you may find 
at last the glorified Hottentotism which the wor- 
shippers of the hoe — of labor of hand as the one 
glory of all good, and measure of all worth — will 
spread over the world as the restoration of a lost 
Paradise. 

No other God than theirs will be needed. None 
other can be believed in. If such a God existed, 
where was He during that long reign of civilization 
which spoiled His masterpiece; which wrenched 
away His sceptre and gave it to Beelzebub — the 
empty ages without any show of divine reason in 
their commerce or property or mercy or law or gov- 
ernment or society? Where was He? Asleep? Or 
gone on a journey? Or in a swoon? Where was 
He all those ages while the devil reigned? 

Atheism ranker than ever denied God in nature 
or on the throne of heaven ! No God in God's own 
image, man, and even man's image of Him lost ! 

Nature's laws may be called divine, but man's 
laws are diabolic. Nature is the realm of order; 
man the realm of chaos. Man, as man has been 
until now, works God's defeat, God's rout, God's 
disgrace ! But He will come back, this beaten God, 
and win the field at last. Will He? What is the 
guarantee? What proof has your hope; what se- 
curity your pledge? None but the ten thousand 
thousand years of failure you deplore. 
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As far as the evidence shows, He has been on the 
side of the "masters, lords, and rulers" in all lands. 
Himself the back-bender, the brow-slanter, the soul- 
quencher of man. 

And Christ, according to the new creed, is as 
recreant as God. Like God, He made a good start 
and then stopped, and has stood still ever since. 
His Church was a commune, but the commune never 
spread beyond Jerusalem, and lasted less than a hun- 
dred years. Since then the Church has not been His. 
It has lost His, — the carpenter's — spirit of equality. 
It has grown rich and proud and luxurious and ar- 
rogant and oppressive. Its spirit is the spirit of 
Pharisaism. It represents the classes against the 
masses. It justifies the oppressions of labor by 
capital. It is the Sunday clubhouse and home of 
plutocracy.- Down with it ! Let the hoe take the 
place of its gilded cross — the holy hoe ! No wealth 
but labor ! No labor with greater profit than hard 
labor ! No property except in common ! No indi- 
vidual development except by general consent ! No 
social richness of infinite diversity through freedom 
of personal careers ! All heights to be levelled down 
to meet the depths which can no longer be levelled 
up ! Flat lands of equality for the soul everywhere 
— flat and barren and desolate as Sahara ! Flat ex- 
cept where a mound has to rise here and there for 
a watch-tower of supervision that will give due emi- 
nence to some overseer and general director whose 
commands must be obeyed in the name of the com- 
mune — a virtual "master, lord, and ruler" over the 
earthly heaven of flat land itself. However, he will 
not abuse his trust like "the masters, lords, and 
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rulers" of civilization. They were human and weak 
with human passions, and exposed to human temp- 
tations, and liable to human sins, but he is a " hoe" 
man. He will never sin. He will never be unfair. 
He will never favor some against others. He will 
never feather his own nest. He will never grow 
proud or insolent in office, or disposed to hold on 
longer than his allotted time. The hoe will make 
saints where the cross failed, its politics rebuilding 
in every soul "the music and the dream." Is it 
any wonder that such socialism is a religion, though 
a religion of absolute atheism and antichrist? 

Not so do I read the ages. They are not empty, 
but full, and full of God. Man, if fallen, has fallen 
upwards. His Paradise is not behind him, but 
ahead. No past and abandoned types can prophesy 
his destiny. The commune was left behind with the 
tribe, and pertains to his infancy rather than to his free 
manhood. The " hoe" man is a relic of extinct so- 
cialism, not a victim of the State — a warning of what 
socialism would bring again, not a protest against 
the progress which at the worst has only left him 
behind because he would not, could not follow its 
too swift upward strides. But even him it has lifted 
from the crawl and wallow of brutehood. He is a 
cannibal no more. No wild beasts howl around 
him. He can stand in the open field without fear 
of an enemy's arrow. He has a hoe to lean on such 
as savage never knew, and only civilization could 
make to his hand. And kindly eyes are upon him. 
A great painter has seen him, and thought him a 
worthy theme for art. A poet has beheld his sad 
plight, and called the world to contemplation that 
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will pity and aid. Civilization is not done yet, it is 
only well begun. Give it time, and all the dreams 
which it inspires in the souls it has begotten will be 
fulfilled, if true to the soul of man — that larger social 
man who makes all true dreams prophecies of their 
own fulfilment. 

"Where is one that, born of woman, altogether can escape 
From the lower world within him, moods of tiger or of 

ape? 
Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning age of 

ages. 
Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape? 
All about him shadow still, but while the races flower 

and fade. 
Prophet eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the 

shade ; 
Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in 

choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker, 'It is finished. Man is made.' " 



II 

PROGRESS BY PROPERTY 

HE leans upon his hoe. I suppose it is his. 
There is a he, at least a possible he, behind 
the slant brow — a soul with own-ness and, therefore, 
a right to own. So much all ownership implies. It 
is the recognition of personality by social law or 
custom. It means that society has reached that 
stage where it sees in every man, even the lowest, 
the whole form, the whole title, the whole destiny, 
of society itself, which erewhile, as tribe or clan or 
family, was the sole owner, or person or man. Man 
now has become a man, and become such by ability 
to discern in each man an entire manhood with all 
the claims and prerogatives that pertain to its richest 
and most universal nature. He, the individual, is 
the final type of all social use and development. He 
embodies all past progress, and furnishes the norm of 
all progress to come. In his consciousness. Society 
becomes self-conscious, and thus attains a true self- 
hood. As he grows, it will grow ; by his greatness 
it will become great ; his wealth will be its wealth ; 
his freedom its freedom, and his perfection the last 
blossom of that life whose roots have shot up from 
the muck of savagery through many world-weathers, 
and twists of struggle, to this flower of light. 
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And if Society be immortal in its age-long career, 
then the "hoe" man must be immortal, too, by vir- 
tue of the same supreme right of ownership or own- 
hood. Else how incommensurate any worth or 
right of the individual beside that of tribe or nation 
or the Race! Individuals die, the tribe lives on; 
tribes perish, the nations live on ; nations waste and 
decay, Humanity endures, and waxes mightier with 
constant renewals of youth. In order that a man 
may be the ultimate social form, he must involve 
the whole social substance ; be himself tribe, state, 
race, with all that their life can reach or hope. And 
this he can be only by having their utmost immortal- 
ity, with its infinite progress of power. Consequently 
he stands for infinitude. Nothing less than infini- 
tude can measure the right with which Society vests 
him to realize and be himself. And since it is self 
which he is to realize, this realization can only be 
by his freedom to think, to purpose, to do — a free- 
dom which must be as large as his destiny, and with 
no bound except such as manhood itself prescribes. 
For it is a man's freedom to be man, not brute; to 
grow in manhood, not out of it ; to socialize him- 
self by thought and will through all the relations of 
Society, not to desocialize himself by purely private 
and egoistic conduct, if any such conduct were pos- 
sible as human growth aloof from or against those 
forces and laws of the house, the market, the forum, 
the Church, by which the blood of mankind circu- 
lates in every man. 

Nay, he gains freedom only by obeying those 
laws, and using the forces they control. He does 
not begin with freedom ; he begins a slave. He is a 
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slave to nature, from which he can emancipate him- 
self only by industry, the measure of his emancipa- 
tion being the wealth he puts between himself and 
nature's wild-animal wants, which would make of 
him mere skin and gullet. He is a slave to his 
savage fellow-men, who seek his life, so that his 
daily task is to slay or be slain. He is a slave to 
his own clan, which allows him no personality or 
sense of it — no soul that he can call his own. There 
is no his, because no he. He as yet is not. 

He rises only as Society rises. Before he comes 
to ownership and can lean on his hoe, the savage 
occupation of ceaseless war has ceased ; the nomad 
wandering which cultivated no land, but sought 
pasturage wherever it might be found, has ceased; 
the barbaric agriculture, with slaves and women to 
dig the common ground, while warriors still fought 
to keep or extend possession, which was the alone 
right of tribal property — this, too, has ceased. 
Wherever such conditions still exist, there is no 
private property except of actual wear or consump- 
tion, or in the name of the clan. Long, long and slow 
and hard has been man's upward struggle from brute- 
hood and bondage before he attains that degree of 
social wealth or well-being which enables him to 
think freedom, and recognize his thought in the form 
of proper-ty, or his-ness, as a dominion over things 
which belong to every man by virtue of his man- 
hood, so that all things henceforth shall be no 
longer mere things, but signs of some soul or self 
that owns, and thus ensouls or enselfs them. 

Nor has man risen so far by accident. Theorists 
may play at sociologic explanation by seeking in 
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emergencies and accidents of climate or conflict, for 
reasons of development, as if it might have taken 
another course or none at all ; but the fact that in 
all climates, and in spite of all accidents, man has 
in each degree of his development the same sort of 
ownership, proves that the sort of ownership char- 
acterizes his very nature as man, and determines the 
distance of his climb towards the summits of his 
destiny. 

In private ownership the distance had attained a 
sense of the infinite worth of the individual soul. 
And the whole course of civilization since has 
marked, by expansions of that ownership, man's 
crescent consciousness of the soul's worth as indi- 
vidually, no less than socially, lord of the earth and 
heir to the whole heaven of human hope and destiny. 
To interpret his progress as a measure of greed 
grown omnivorous, a huge hyena-snifT for social 
meat, shows what idea of man rules the mind of 
the interpreter. Scarcely out of the aeons of heredity 
and progress in hyenaship may we look for the 
angels and ministers of grace who will stop the an- 
cestral glut of private property, in order that they 
may apportion to every man according to his need, 
and fan away his fever of discontent with white 
wings that have suddenly sprouted from hyena 
shoulder-blades. 

Private property is man's tribute to his own soul. 
And his unwillingness to restrain its acquisition by 
any other laws than the soul's own equity among 
souls is his unwillingness to arrest an immortal im- 
pulse, and pen up an immortal career. 

For though the relation of man to property were 
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but a relation to things, it would still be a relation 
of his whole nature, and carry his whole nature 
with it. He is man, all man, on whatever plane 
he stands, whether it be the plane of industry or 
commerce or art or philosophy or religion — standing 
there in the full stature of his manhood, and giving 
its immortal shape to the shadow it casts across the 
world. Nay, his relationships are not so sliced into 
planes that they can be truly viewed apart. His 
industry is charged with commerce, his commerce 
with art, his art with philosophy and religion. 
Though the foot press the ground, brain-blood flows 
through it, and feels in it the sense and purpose of 
the brain's divine mission. Nor can the foot be a 
foot disjoined from that cranial sentiency. So all 
treatments of man's activity as split into sections, 
each complete by itself, — one for economics, another 
for ethics, another for aesthetics, another for religion, 
— do but murder to dissect. They are the sciences 
of the dead limbs and bone-dust of Society, not of 
its health and strength and grace. Everywhere in- 
dustry serves trade, trade serves a morality that 
heightens as it widens in its world scope, and all of 
them serve the art that expresses their ideal in 
beautiful forms before they become aware of it in 
their less conscious realizations, while religion stead- 
fastly holds them to their last and highest, as their 
only complete, truth and right. Faith in the God- 
man, and in the God-manhood of every man, runs 
through the entire framework and tissue of modern 
Society; and to assail any of its great organic pro- 
cesses is to strike at the very heart of its creed. It 
is not strange, therefore, that modern socialism 
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tends to deny God as too otiose for its clamors, and 
immortality as too patient and dilatory for its fret 
of reform. 

True, private property as a token of the soul and 
of its right to realize, by utmost rational freedom, 
its immortal destiny, does brush away all canons of 
equality except that oneness of destiny which all 
men as men must achieve in their immortal careers; 
but what claim has equality to be a canon of any 
truth or right in the universe of reality? Why 
should any two souls be more equal than any two 
brains, or two lobes of the same brain, or a brain- 
lobe and a big toe? 

Must men be alike, unmanned and unthinged, in 
order that they may be equated and worked as so 
many xs and ys and zs into a social calculus? 
Whence came this madcap category unless from 
space of n dimensions, or from the black hell of 
envy which would besoot all souls to make them 
equally black, or sink them to hell's bottom to bring 
them to the same level? Is a gospel of envy to re- 
place the Gospel of the Cross? One soul as good as 
another — who, not a fiend or fool, dare say it in the 
presence of a saint? And if not as good as another, 
is there any reason that he should be as wise or as 
rich? Is there not more reason to rejoice that there 
are saints to admire as our own advance-guard of 
goodness, and sages to study as our own oracles of 
wisdom, and rich men to esteem as the best and 
most productive managers of that general wealth 
which would be as much poorer without the genius 
of their management as wisdom would be less wise 
without its sages, and goodness less good without 
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its saints? Will you make all men finer artists by 
abolishing the Raphaels, or clearer thinkers by can- 
celling the Aristotles, or more prosperous citizens 
by prohibiting the Vanderbilts? 

Banish, if you will, such men and every degree of 
genius, talent, and skill above the mass of workers 
whose time-length of work rates its value as "if it 
were a mere rattling of bones in bags of skin" — ban- 
ish all odious superiority and colonize it in some 
region of scant promise, like Nova Scotia, and see 
what would happen within a century. Small as 
might be their numbers at first, their ambition, 
inventiveness, enterprise, would soon undersell and 
close your markets. Exclusion of their products 
would bring on war. In that war their masterful 
traits would conquer as easily as little Macedon 
conquered the vast and barbarous Orient, and the 
conquest would be welcomed by discontent that 
would prefer their superior government and guidance 
to profitless and hopeless fictions of level freedom. 

For, such power of organization, unhappy equal- 
ists, as you have already shown under leaders who 
do not lead your industry but your idleness, and 
lead it toward aims that would lessen industry for 
the sake of larger idlings of discontent, can never 
educate you in those traits of character that amass 
both outward and inward force and subdue all wild- 
ness whether of soil or soul. It makes you rather 
the victims of plotters against your own economic 
and moral growth, becoming more and more unfit 
for work, and for progress by work, as your time 
and strength go to vaporings about vague general 
injustice and wrong, which will seem the more fia- 
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gitious the more you vapor. You cultivate spleen 
at the expense of brain and heart. Your herding for 
buffalo-rushes towards uncertain pasture lands can 
never drill and train you in the ways of patient and 
steady industrial advance. Exigencies may justify 
the organization of discontent, but discontent will 
be none the less morose for its culture by labor 
leagues ; and when it grows to habit and character, 
it spoils the cheer of spirit which alone creates right 
values in labor and life. Every gain of discontent 
takes it farther away from contentment, and the just 
wage it seeks to-day will become unjust the day it is 
won, and because it is won by a chronic jaundice of 
will that discolors every good it gets, while weaken- 
ing pursuit of the one good that gladdens purpose 
with an artistic sense of worth, confirmed at every 
step by excellence of work. 

Leaders of industrial discontent open no paths 
of industrial progress. Their talent is for disorder 
rather than for order. They organize to disorgan- 
ize. Their very principles of organization are 
essentially self-repellent. Nothing permanently 
great can come of envy and hate, however dynamitic 
in power. Banded for explosion, their bomb-like 
nature threatens their own bonds, and must burst 
by the very act that wins its ruinous end. Succeed, 
O dynamiters of industry ! get control of the capital 
you now serve ; make your leaders the managers of 
its use for your benefit, since all its wealth is in the 
profit of its use — then what ? What single trait of 
profit-making use have those leaders foreshown in a 
career that has only trained industrial incapacity to 
expert ineptitude. They cannot invent. They 
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cannot found and conduct mills, shipyards, locomo- 
tive works, railway lines and transportation, markets 
of national or world-wide commerce, giving employ- 
ment to tens and hundreds of thousands of men 
who could never find or make work for themselves. 
In their hands such enterprises would lose their 
capitalistic reason, wealth would cease to be wealth ; 
labor would not know how or when to toil ; wages 
would rapidly shrink in amount, and in the number 
of beneficiaries favored with their pittances, leaving 
discontent all the blacker for its sudden conflagration 
of success. 

Must your eyelids be singed by your own arson 
of Society, before you will see how much you 
owe to the serviceable mastery of the men who 
marshal not your idleness, but your diligence, and 
in whose wit is all the wealth that gives your 
maul of diligence sure and remunerative employ- 
ment? It is your own manliness which they imper- 
sonate and which looms before your hope in their 
large-statured command. They have risen from 
your ranks as prophets of your own destiny. In- 
stead of depriving, they bestow and enrich. They 
are the creators of values. They discover the worlds 
of use and beauty you inherit. Their titles may 
not be adjudged by any abstract notion of so-called 
equity that may chance to prevail. 

What, pray tell me, were the equity of reward be- 
tween Stephenson and a stoker, Edison and a tele- 
phone-girl, Tennyson and a typesetter, Wagner and 
a bass-drum ? 

Instead of the few getting rich out of the labors 
of the many, it is more just to say that the many 
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are raised by the lift of the few, who are great only 
as they greatly serve mankind. It is great men that 
the race supremely wants, and that is the best order 
of Society which by largest and freest competition 
or emulation, and by richest prizes of success, gives 
amplest opportunity and incentive for their forth- 
coming. They are the progenitors and sponsors of 
peoples, of states, of sciences, of epochs, of ethical 
systems, of religions. China means Confucius; 
India, Buddha; Persia, Zoroaster; Greece, Homer; 
Rome, Caesar ; the Middle Ages, Dante ; the modern 
world, Shakespeare, Goethe, Charlemagne, Bis- 
marck. How many million common heads would it 
take to make any one of these in his value to his 
nation, his time, his Race? And if at last genius has 
won a new field in an age which is peculiarly the 
age of industry, so that its achievements are to be 
industrial rather than directly ethical or literary, 
shall we change the law of worth because it seems 
to affect stomachs more than souls? Are stomachs 
a j uster standard than souls ? Why should a stomach 
be fed unless it have a soul or serve a soul? We do 
not willingly feed flies or cockroaches or rats, and 
men are no worthier of food if they have no more 
soul. Mere gullets have no right of any kind. All 
rights come from souls, and all rights of souls from 
the soul's immortal nature, which most immortally 
appears, and is worthiest of proportionate rewards, 
in its heroes and demigods. 

The heroes may not be moral ; they may not in- 
tend service ; nevertheless, they serve. They serve 
in spite of other or even contrary aims. Raph- 
ael painted his Madonnas as jobs for pay; still, 
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their beauty belongs to mankind. Shakespeare 
wrote his plays for a price ; yet they draw a world 
to their stage. And plutocrats may scheme for their 
own profit as they explore mines, open markets, buy 
patents, build railroads and combine them into 
trunk lines, organize labor, organize capital ; never- 
theless, their profit comes from a world which gives 
it as the meed of service. The products of their 
mines supply the world. The world feeds by their 
granaries and mills. On their railroads and steam- 
ships the world travels. Their telegraph wires are 
for the world's speech. The world grows richer 
by their wealth, more comfortable by their lux- 
ury; more regnant of nature by their control of 
nature's elements and powers; famines becoming 
fewer; plagues less deadly; wars less destructive; 
wages higher; books cheaper and more abundant; 
homes as many as the huts of a century ago, and as 
beautiful as the palaces of old-time princes ; schools 
thick-sown everywhere, with scarcely a rood of coun- 
try left beyond the sound of church-going bells. 

And if the machinery which has brought this pro- 
gress about has thrown many former trades out of 
employment, and caused much misery, it is by that 
law of sacrifice which governs individual as well as 
social growth. The martyrs and missionaries of 
science and religion do not complain of it, neither 
should the missionaries and martyrs of industry. 
Wherever a machine takes the place of men, mind 
takes the place of muscle, saying that one mind is 
worth more to the world than a hundred hands, and 
that one highest mind is worth more than a hundred 
thousand lower minds, which must either learn a 
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new craft or step out of the way of the Race's on- 
ward rush. More and more all work must take on 
wit, all body grow to soul, all soul socialize itself by 
a knowledge of the world's wants and powers, and 
by ability to apply this knowledge to life, until, 
with nature under his feet, man shall mount by 
swifter steps the stairway of spirit which winds 
through social service into God — far up into God. 

It is because the man with the hoe has a slant 
brow that he can not see this apocalypse of Society. 
It is because he can not see this apocalypse right over 
his head that his eyes are empty — empty with the 
emptiness of future ages rather than of ages past. 
His trouble is that he has leaned too long on his 
hoe, too long gazed down upon the ground. His 
tribe has left him. Barbarism like his own, and 
once all around him, has disappeared. He is a 
waif, a stray, a relic, a thing. Machinery can fabri- 
cate a manlier man to-day, and does by the tens of 
thousands. Poor fossil of an extinct stage of pre- 
civilization, his only import is to show what semi- 
conscious fossils all men would become if his 
unpropertied, uncapitaled, unpersoned, and unselfed 
commune of soulless souls were restored. 



Ill 

"BROTHER TO THE OX " 

' ' Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? " 

BEFORE answering the question, it might be 
pertinent to extend it, and the extension 
might be its own answer. Was this jaw ever tight 
with purpose? Did this brow ever bulge with intel- 
lect? Had this brain ever more than a dim, wind- 
blown taper-spark of knowledge? It may be that 
your "brother to the ox" is drift and silt from 
ancient and primitive communism, and not a dreg 
of modern civilization ; in which case private prop- 
erty, private family, commerce, machinery, capital, 
and the State which guarantees such dubious benefits, 
can hardly be said to have deformed a manhood 
whose true ideal never existed until civilization 
created it? Then the only complaint would be that 
civilization had not yet shut the communistic mouth, 
and given more mind to the communistic head, and 
shed more knowledge into communistic ignorance. 
And in apology civilization might plead that it were 
scarcely fair to upbraid it for not having finished a 
task which it had so well begun and brought so far 
on the way towards completion — a task most diffi- 
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cult; a task which cost the blood-sweat and soul- 
sweat of its bravest toilers for ages ; a task set as its 
enterprise for all time, and hence to be judged now 
more by its promise than by its actual performance. 
Especially when the reason for upbraiding lacked 
all sign of reason in such extreme slantness of brow, 
and drop of jaw, and extinction of soul-light, as to 
evince utter incapacity to co-operate with the benign 
social forces at work for their repairment, or even 
to receive such benefits as civilization might clap 
upon them, and would thrust into them, if it 
could. 

For all civilized men are not equal in civilization. 
Progress has degrees as well as stages in the minds 
it affects, and these stages and degrees are measured 
by their consentiency to its aim and work. A very 
small part of the world is as yet civilized at all. 
Europe and the European races have long monopo- . 
lized the advantages of progress. The story of that 
progress is a slender path amid the vast wilderness 
of peoples, — India, Persia, Judea, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, the Teuton, each of these going but a short 
way before dropping out, to be left behind for a 
lapse towards barbarism again ; — that is all. Africa, 
most of Asia, large parts of America and Australia, 
both undiscovered until after the Teutonic era, have 
not felt the current of forward life, or have felt it 
only as a swamp feels the brook that flows through 
its black, stagnant mire. 

Will you set the wild man of Borneo in the midst 
of the British Parliament and say, "Who drove this 
man to dwell in hollow trees and live on roots and 
nuts? " Will you stand a tattooed New Zealander 
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on London Bridge, and call out to the passing crowd, 
"Who distained and disfigured this once slick and 
spotless skin?" Will you mount a dwarf of the 
Niger on a lion of Trafalgar Square and demand in 
the name of outraged humanity, "Who squeezed 
and smirched this fair Apollo and swelled out his 
once thin, music-shaped lips to negroid protrusion?" 
Ah, but the" ox " man is not African, nor Austra- 
lian, nor Asiatic. He belongs to Europe and to one 
of Europe's favored peoples. True. The truth, 
however, shows, and only shows, how much mud 
of the road clings to the column that marches over 
it. Africa and Asia are psychic as well as geogra- 
phic, and move with the soul's motion. As European 
civilization was once Asiatic, and Asiatic barbarism 
once African, African and Asiatic traits may be ex- 
pected to characterize still the rearmost grades of 
progress, though not with African or Asiatic fixity, 
since progress is progress, and draws its whole length 
of backward line along the way of its front rank, 
which leads the rank nearest it, as that rank leads 
the next, and so rank behind rank until the very 
hindmost feels the pull of the front, in sluggard 
steps that would fain stop, and stride no more. Be- 
sides, the ranks themselves are changing character, 
the African becoming Asiatic, the Asiatic European, 
while the European moves on to new attainments. 
And if the whole advance be measured by the at- 
tainment of the van, it is because that van directs 
the way, determines the march, and dominates either 
by reason or constraint the entire movement. There, 
then, where the banner is borne with its blazon of 
manifest purpose — there and not midway thither, 
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much less at the lagging, dragging, resistant rear- 
should you look for the right or wrong of the 
march. 

Wrong there must be, for future advances are 
through as yet unknown regions which have to be 
explored by wills that can but wander in their quests 
of the right direction. New industries, new com- 
merces, new arts, new conquests, raise new ethical 
as well as new economic problems. 

Moreover, every new power brings with it new 
perils. Power for good may be power for evil, 
nevertheless, the power itself is good. The print- 
ing-press is good, though bad books be printed; 
gunpowder is good notwithstanding the murders it 
may commit ; religion is good in spite of its possible 
bigotries and superstitions — and so may property, 
trade, capital, interest, the State, be good with what- 
ever vices their virtues have to risk. Not to them, 
therefore, as great social forces can you attribute the 
greater wrongs they bring in the train of greater 
rights, unless the wrongs outweigh the rights, and, 
on the whole, bear down and distort and soul- 
quench, instead of lifting and straightening and en- 
larging and illumining man. 

Now, the "ox" man is not their product. He was 
before their day. He was then a brother to the ox 
he lived with, as he is now. He was brother to the 
ox because he had the same kind of animal wants, 
and did the same kind of physical work to gratify 
them. He neither grieves nor hopes, because he 
keeps his old-time bovine contentment in his purely 
bovine estate. Why make him unhappy with your 
civilized agitations and civilized woes, which he 
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knows nothing about and cares nothing for in this 
his precivilized simplicity of soul? Do you want 
to curse him with your civilization of hopes that 
always come to grief? Is it not to bring men to 
a simplicity like his and to a contentment almost 
as content, that you would do away with capital, 
wealth, and every kind of upperness of inequality? 
You ought to admire him. He, as he leans there, 
has already attained. Perhaps it is for your belated 
arrival that he waits, himself without envy, rage, 
impatience — serenely at rest. 

For, mark you, he is now a natural man without 
the necessity of going back to nature. He wants 
only food, shelter, and clothing as a substitute for the 
ox's thickness of hide. For them, and them alone, he 
works. If they could be supplied without work, he 
would not work at all. Give him a soft climate, 
where bread and breeches grow on trees, and he will 
throw his hoe away, and never toil again ; so near 
Eden is he, if the Edenic state is ever to be reached 
by reducing wants ; for all wants above his, look to 
the luxuries, not the necessities of life. They come 
from the mind, not from the body. More and 
more they require wealth to gratify them — wealth 
which serves fancy, imagination, the higher reason, 
the dominant will, the desire for power equal to 
will that will may equal reason. 

And because wealth serves these faculties, it ex- 
presses them. It is their labor, as it is their achieve- 
ment and weal. Think of the toil — over and above 
all dream of the ox, or his brother — toil of body and 
of brain, toil altogether unnecessary if man's body 
bounds his necessities, which has been required to 
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build the modern city, with its wharves, depots, ware- 
houses, exchanges, stores, concert halls, theatres, 
parks, monuments, museums, schools, churches, and 
magnificent homes. All due to wants of mind. And 
these wants, which barbarism never knew and never 
could have known, have been created by civilization, 
which marks its progress by the wants of its crea- 
tures, until luxuries themselves become necessities 
far more necessary than the body's content, reduced 
to which life would seem an "idiot's sleep" indeed. 
Note the difference in such simple things as food, 
raiment, shelter. The ox's brother takes his food 
in his hand any way, and sticks it in his mouth any 
way, and gulps it down until he has enough, and 
then he is fed. He wraps his rags around him, not 
caring that they are rags so long as they warm him 
with their wrap, and then he is clad. He shelters 
himself on a floor of dirt, under the smutch of a dirty 
hut, and sleeps while the cold wind blows sleet — 
asking no better roof than the one that keeps him 
dry. His words are few because he has few ideas. 
His ideas are few because his world is small — small 
as a hoe-patch. His whole speech might be com- 
posed of grunts. 

The civilized man has the same wants, but how? 
His table is set by art. Porcelain, cut glass, knives, 
forks, spoons — all address the eye. Flowers shed 
color and fragrance like an ethereal sauce over the 
viands which are brought from every clime to please 
taste more than appetite. The mode of eating is a 
ritual of refined manners. Wit, humor, bonhommie, 
make a fare which scarcely thinks of food. The 
body's meal has become a feast of spirit. 
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As for clothes, protection or comfort is their least 
service. They represent elegance, grace, beauty, 
more than did of old the robes of kings and the 
chasubles of priests ; and it is with some love of the 
royalty and priesthood of his own spirit that man 
wears them now. Shelter? The hut has become the 
home. Barbarism had no homes. Egypt had pyra- 
mids, temples, obelisks, but no homes. Athens, acrop- 
olis as it was of the world's art, was a homeless city. 
Rome abounded in domestic dormitories, where their 
inmates slept rather than lived. The castles of the 
feudal ages were but free dungeons to the lords and 
ladies shut up in their badly lighted, badly aired, 
wretchedly furnished cells. The West End home 
of the modern city — the palace of industry, of trade, 
of capital, of private ownership, the last and most 
significant product of civilization — suggests no 
thought of weather. The elements are too far out- 
side for their memories to enter halls and chambers 
that enchant every sense with the charm of spirit. 
The rugs, the tapestries, the frescoes, the pictures, 
the books, the bric-k-brac, the ingenuities and sur- 
prises of architecture, foster high thought like the 
emblems of a temple. It is a temple, this, the citi- 
zen's home. 

Will you tell me now that the feast of wealth caused 
the ' ' grub ' ' of poverty, and the extravagance of 
fashion tore the peasant garb to rags, while the wood- 
work of the mansion left the hut no floor but rushes 
and dirt? Hardly. You might ask, however, if the 
" ox " man could not share the benefits of civilization 
with its favorite beneficiary, get a spilth of his 
abundance ? Such a question would have a show of 
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reason, and could be favorably answered by repeat- 
ing in the " ox " man's character the process of civili- 
zation itself. All the benefits of civilization will be 
his when he is civilized up to them ; and not until 
then. Let him, as he is, sit at the civilized table, 
and what will he do with its forks, its plates, its cut- 
glass finger-bowl, not to mention the delicacies 
whose courses make melody for the sense of taste? 
Dress his wife in the civilized woman's satin brocade, 
and how will she wear the unwontedness of her 
long-train gown ? Domicile his family in the civilized 
home, and where would its beauty be by the end of a 
month? What breakages, defacements, accumula- 
tions of dust, and rapid reconversion by neglect and 
awkward use to the disorder of the hut ! There are 
" ox " men's houses in Ireland, where the pig lives in 
the kitchen with the family, and the kitchen is the 
parlor ; and you might as well advise an out-pen for 
a child as for the pig, who seems quite as much a 
member of the household. If they will not have an 
out-pen for the pig, do you suppose they desire a 
mansion too grand to offer it the freedom of manorial 
finery? 

No; the "ox" man, when you have poisoned him 
with the discontent of your doctrines, does not 
crave the rich man's wealth, which would be no 
wealth without proper culture for its use, and could 
only mean boundless " grub," rags, and roof-smutch. 
But he does crave a destruction of the wealth that 
marks superior power or pleasure ; he would oxify 
all manhood. 

Let this discontent, or any discontent except the 
will to be civilized, drive him from his field to the 
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city — what then ? What but a loss of the degree of 
barbaric industry he has already attained, and a 
lapse back into the sloth of savagery which makes 
the slum? For the only work he can do is hoe- 
work, and there are no fields in the city streets; 
and the nearest task to field tasks are such odd jobs 
as his unskilled hands can manage by dint of sheer 
ox-strength ; most of them jobs of dirt. And what- 
ever room he lives in, though a room in some house 
never so fine, which changing fashions of residence 
have bequeathed to pauperism, he will fill with his 
own dirt. The dirt is not a doom of unkind civiliza- 
tion. It does in nowise distress. It is choice, com- 
fort — the " ox " man's native element. He has lived 
in it and by it until he cannot live without it. He 
would miss it and be sad if it were taken away. He 
loves it for "auld lang syne." 

Nor do the crowded quarters, ten to a room, 
oiTend his savagery, but seem liberal compared with 
the communal house of Polynesia, where once the 
most aristocratic families lived, men, women, and 
children all mixed up together, every which way, a 
hundred or more in a space one hundred feet long 
by ten feet wide and high. The tenement house is 
a great improvement on the Polynesian palace, and 
its habits an exaltation of those of the empalaced 
commune. Civilization will not let the " ox " man 
slip all the way back to his former princedom 
of polygamy and polyandry and indiscriminate in- 
cest. If, instead of working, he tramps and steals, 
he is but a predatory Arab out of place. And if, 
instead of stealing, he begs, he still represents the 
manner of grand old Rome, whose entire populace 
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lived by free bread and free circuses, and threatened 
riot when either was withheld. 

Sad as the slum may be when seen by civilized 
eyes, amid civilized conditions, the sadness is in the 
eyes that see, far more than in the souls that are 
not yet civilized enough to feel their want of civiliza- 
tion — a want which, if felt, they would do somewhat 
of themselves to supply — somewhat of themselves. 
But even this, the saddest sadness, the sadness 
of their content with communistic habits in the 
midst of the self-help and self-progress of a world of 
individual rights and duties, need not cause despair 
of progress or of the order that alone progresses. 
Progress it surely does, and if the past prophesies 
the future, the forces are now at work which more 
surely than any new schemes of new worlds will 
raise this "ox" man and his cattle-yard to the clean, 
sweet, independent height of the home. 

Remember that the slum is now the exception, not 
the rule, of civilization. Remember that once all 
Europe, like all Africa, was slum; that two-thirds 
of Athens was slum ; that nine-tenths of Rome was 
slum ; that the earlier ages of Christianity were so 
given up to slum ideas as to glorify dirt for its dis- 
regard of the body's comfort, on the principle of the 
dirtier the body the cleaner the soul. Remember 
that the plagues of the Middle Ages swept away 
whole cities and halves of peoples, because they were 
slum cities and slum peoples. Remember these 
facts, and there will be no reason for socialistic 
melancholia in your salt-eyed contemplation of a 
state which now marks less than one tenth of modern 
Society and will lessen as swiftly as wealth and 
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mechanical invention and humanitarian good in- 
crease, until the very last pools of the once world- 
wide swamp have risen like exhalations to free, pure 
sunlit air of soul. Else they will never rise and pass 
away. For it is the ethical insistence of present eco- 
nomic conditions that gives strongest hope. Social 
environment has now become an environment of wills 
that work on every will to make it will, like them- 
selves, upward. By re-enforcements of will toward 
great and greater self-dependence, not by pauperiza- 
tions of it with dependence on prospective con- 
ditions that are to take the place of will itself, can 
man ever come to man's estate. 

If your end, O prophets of Utopia, is to make 
man man, quit your pratings about perfect economic 
conditions being necessary to a perfect character, as 
if there were anything perfect in a world of progress, 
and new ethical growths would not necessitate new 
economic conditions'. You will never better the 
"ox" man or any man by blaming Society, the world, 
the stars, all the universe but himself, for his char- 
acter, and praising that as meritorious above its re- 
wards — a king in exile waiting to be called back to his 
rightful throne. So you may fill him with conceit, 
with envy, with hate, never with moral ambition or 
enterprise. Never so can you bring him to a sense of 
responsibility, to conscience, to any kind of selfhood 
but a selfhood of shameless sin. No faults of his 
own, no vices of his own, no connection between 
his deed and its consequences, his condition and 
his character; nothing retributive and just in his 
wretched slumdom — all a cruel wrong which he has 
good right to resent ; a grievance against the moral 
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order about and over him — what can he do with 
such preachments but turn them into dynamite of 
soul, which should explode the moral order that has 
"plundered, profaned, and disinherited" him, into 
anarchic smoke? Is it thus you propose to reform 
the man and better his manhood, making him first 
demon that he may afterwards become angel, and 
convincing him the while that it is the angel in him, 
not the demon, which curses and damns the order it 
would destroy? Can your economic left hand raise 
him to heaven while your ethical right hand plunges 
him into hell? 

Is it for this your ethical societies plant self-culture 
clubs, whose ethics are all economics, as ethics must 
ever be when they have lost their religion, which is 
faith in the divinity of self-determinant manhood? 
Have your cassocked missionaries no sturdier intent 
when they beckon West End girls to vary their pas- 
time of country club and ballroom with games of 
mimic philanthropy that play Titania fondling with 
lily fingers the long, hairy ears of this Sir Bottom of 
conceited ignorance and vice? And when you would 
give your reform academic vogue, is it to settle or 
unsettle by your college settlements that you en- 
courage indoctrinations of Rousseau, Marx, Bakunin, 
and Bellamy, instead of that Gospel which proclaims 
the kingdom of heaven a kingdom of righteousness, 
or right-willing, whereby alone any kingdom can 
come to the souls of men, much less the heaven of 
all kingdoms — the empire of man as man? 

Man is man by virtue of his will, and any philan- 
thropy that would improve his condition at the 
expense of his manhood degrades him by its 
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very ease. Its reforms deform. They were better 
adapted to bell-collar human pugs for the silk lap 
of Society. After all, the slum is in the soul, not 
in the place. There are slums in the West End as 
well as in the East ; slums under white cravats ; 
slums in churches singing holy-voiced Te Deums. 
And change of place, or house, or clothes, or creed 
will never leave these slums behind until they are 
left by removals of character, which are elevations 
of will. 

Environment ! As if a man were no better than 
a turnip that takes its nature from the dirt around 
it ! As if a man were not even as good as a turnip, 
which can turn dirt into its own clean succulent life ! 
Have you no words for the vices of sloth, intem- 
perance, lust — none for the virtues of forethought, 
self-denial, self-control, fixity of purpose? Do you 
not know that the money the slum spends on to- 
bacco and beer would feed it ; that the time it loses 
by drunkenness would buy it raiment ; that the un- 
reliability of labor caused by its besotment costs it 
greater loss of wages than do all the trusts and 
monopolies that ever threw it out of willing employ- 
ment ? Read the testimony of the United King'dom ! 
Twice as much money spent on drink as on bread ; 
four times as much as on butter and cheese; seven 
times as much as on cocoa, tea, and coffee, and more 
than the rent-roll of all the farms and houses in 
Britain ! And this waste not a tenth of the spend- 
thrift enormity of wasted muscle, wasted nerve, 
wasted brain, wasted health, which alone can enjoy 
the happiness any amount of money might purchase 
— all of which could be saved by a simple reform of 
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stomach, without any readjustment of the world. 
What, then, might be the wealth of redemption in 
a reform of will that would shut the loosened jaw 
and lift up the downcast gaze toward the gradual 
self-betterment within hoe-reach of any will that 
wills it? 

For such a will, as well as by it, modern Society 
is made. Its laws enact will. Its institutions in- 
corporate will. Its wealth rewards will. Its suf- 
frages and emoluments honor will. Its progress 
is a progress of will. And if this world-weight 
bends any man's back, it is because he would rather 
have it on his back than in his brain, where it would 
be as weightless as thought. Take it off his back 
without putting it into his brain, and will the brow 
be less slant? The burden of the world! The 
awful weight of the atmosphere ! The suffocation 
of the sky ! 

Let me confess that I like them, O soothsayers 
of a better world than God's or man's — like them, 
with their faults, above any Paradise your mawkish 
dreams can dream. Man as he is to be by being 
what he now is, and working out his salvation by 
will and the socialization of wills — him I believe in, 
his hells as well as his heavens ; heavens the higher 
because of the hells they span ; hells whose very 
depths are heights like ravines of a mountain range 
— heights because conscious, and therefore in sight 
of the heavens that slope down to the first steps of 
any foot that would climb. 

But your heaven of omnipotent environment — 
what one celestial trait can it have in its economic 
salvation of souls that must be unsouled in order to 
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be saved? For, when character, bad or good, is 
explained by environment, there is neither vice nor 
virtue, neither injustice nor justice. The rich as 
well as the poor are what they are by environment. 
Private property steals public wealth under stress of 
environment. Capital oppresses labor by compul- 
sion of environment. Churches play hypocrite and 
parasite instead of genuine saint, by the pulling of 
the puppet wires of environment. Nobody is to 
blame or praise. Obligation there is none to 
pity or redress. Rights are all wrong, if wrongs 
are all right. The "ox" man is as base as a 
banker ; the banker as cherubic as if own brother to 
the ox. 

It is all environment — all a machine. What can 
be expected of the world machine but to grind 
on in its predestined way? There is no other 
" Lord God " to make a "thing," or give it "do- 
minion" ; no gulf between moral idiots and "sera- 
phim," because no "seraphim" but those that fly 
in idiotic fancies. 

"Monstrous shape!" Why monstrous? It is 
as perfect as environment can make it. "Soul- 
quenched ! " Why should not environment quench 
souls as well as create them? "Touch it again with 
immortality! " When did environment, the law of 
constant change, ever immortalize any life, let alone 
deadness? How will the future answer this man's 
brute question? Brutes ask brutal questions; and 
a future of brutal environment will answer them in 
its own brutal way. 

Give me a human hell rather than such a heaven 
— a hell where I can stay until my misery burns into 
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my vices some little sense of a self which may grow 
to a universe that is mine, a God that is " me." 
And this, I dare prophesy, will be the "ox" man's 
manliest speech when, after the silence of centuries, 
his "dumb terror" does "reply to God." 



IV 

THE IDEAL MAN 

" Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave, 
To have dominion over sea and land ; 
To trace the stars and search the heavens for power ; 
To feel the passion of eternity?" 

THERE is an ideal man. He not only ought to 
be, but has been and even now is. An Ought, 
that never is, seems very grand in its transcendence 
of all reality, but its transcendence is too everlasting 
for any present sway. Its Don Quixote strut is all 
the more categorical and imperative because played 
on a stage apart from every-day use and attain- 
ment. How clear and self-evident and absolute it 
is up there in the ideologist's head where it calls its 
high court conscience, and issues its pompous man- 
dates of impossible perfection to an ever imperfect 
world ! The world ought to be thus, and thus, and 
thus; and when it becomes any "thus," it still ought 
to be some other " thus " ; for the Ought must 
always outstrip attainment, else it would cease to 
be an Ought, and lose its categorical and im- 
perative crown, which cannot signify the rule- of 
a realm that proves the beneficence of its reign by 
any constant process of ideals realized or realities 
idealized, but does betoken an infinitely autocratic 

38 
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right to criticise and condemn what was or is or 
will be — forever to criticise and condemn by its 
forever inaccessible standards, themselves above 
all criticism. No man, no society can come up to 
its requirements or approach them. The greater 
the progress, the farther away the goal, so that 
progress may never by any signs of approach be 
tempted to think itself progress, and grow proud. 
All successes must be failures, and the greater 
the success, the greater the failure. Forwards must 
more and more appear to be backwards, and the 
height the depth. 

But when progress, or that movement of man 
which imagines itself progressive, detects this mock- 
ery of its endeavors, it may in sheer desperation 
grow critical of its critic, and begin to mock its 
mocker. Who gave you, Sir Quixote of the ages, 
your right to such lofty airs? Is a captain a cap- 
tain, though he train and lead no soldiery ; a king 
a king when he has no dominion? Is not a domin- 
ion without facts a sway of pure fancy? It is the 
fantastic nature of your realm that makes your de- 
crees so sure and facile and imperative? Naught 
but a ghost goes abroad in your disembodied way 
to haunt and taunt the living it can not help — a 
ghost whose only real and proper abode is the grave. 
Get you down, goblin of arrogant idleness, from a 
world which you disclaim, and which, therefore, 
is not yours, even to visit! Abide in your own 
shadow-world, and rule its shadows if you can ! 

But the sceptred goblin can not rule its own shad- 
ows. There is no more prominence, achievement, 
success, among them than among the realities they 
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flout. They, too, are criticised and condemned by 
other shadows that take their place, and shift their 
order like so much stage scenery. Ever and ever 
their very perfection grows imperfect by comparison 
with the new ideals that invade their realm, and dis- 
possess them of their right. Their categories cease 
to be categorical. Their imperativeness squeaks and 
gibbers. Their paradises one after another turn to 
deserts by the very nature of their unreal flowerage, 
leaving the whole ideal realm a desolation — the 
blank, bleak Nowhere of reason and truth. 

"Ought," "ought," "ought," yet all a dream. 
Why dream dreams that only torment ? Man ought 
to be perfect. Yes, but how? Because he ought to 
be perfect, man ought to have opportunity to per- 
fect himself. Yes, but how? Because man ought 
to have such opportunity, he ought to have the 
leisure, wage, and every other means necessary to 
get and use it. Yes, but how? Because he can not 
obtain such means by his own individual efforts. So- 
ciety should be so constructed as to bestow them. 
Doubtless, but how? Therefore, the perfection of 
the individual requires the perfection of Society, and 
Society might be perfected by an ideal a priori 
Platonic or Bellamite scheme. Most assuredly, but 
how? How work your perfect schemes with im- 
perfect wills and wits? Would not their very per- 
fection make them perfectly unworkable except 
by individuals who had correspondent characters? 
Congressional government would not suit Dahomey 
any better than the horrors of Dahomey would 
suit America. You cannot angelize defective 
civilization by angelic laws any more than you can 
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civilize a savage by dressing him in broadcloth, 
and seating him amid the feminine perfumery of 
an opera box. Would an Indian's dugout be 
safer, smoother, fitter to cross the sea, for having 
a steam-engine between bow and stern? No, your 
celestial society requires celestial citizens. For the 
citizenship of earth, with its present earthiness, 
no rule could be more dire. The goodness of the 
good, their guileless trust, their amiability, their 
meekness, their altruistic willingness to be sacri- 
ficed, would render them an easy prey to the selfish 
cunning and strength of the bad, who would soon 
have all civic machinery in their hands, and set 
it to workings more unjust than ever raised a wail 
against commerce, or capital, or the State. Such 
perfection would soon prove perfect savagery — a 
landslide of civilization back to the abyss of brute- 
hood. Time has no worse hell than heaven for 
unheavenly souls — whether the heaven come after 
death or before. 

Suppose, then, you reverse your method, and 
tell us that a perfect society demands perfect house- 
holds as well as perfect States, and that perfect 
households demand perfect persons, and that per- 
fect persons demand perfect health of body for 
perfect health of mind, and that perfect health of 
body calls for a perfect atmosphere, and that, there- 
fore, the winds ought to obey your weathercock, 
and bring cold or heat, rain or shine, according 
to the signal of its beak. Then your logic will be 
complete and work all the way down as well as all 
the way up. 

But as it never can so work, you need not be 
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surprised if it seem the logic of despair to honest 
souls, both low and high. A high soul likeThoreau's 
will curse civilization in the name of a dream beyond 
the possibility of realization, and go to the woods, 
as though they, better than men, could realize it, for- 
getting all the while that his woods are too civilized 
to vex him with wild beasts and wilder men ; that he 
builds his suburban lodge with civilized tools, and 
warms it with a civilized stove, and writes books in 
college-bred, civilized style for civilized readers 
about his retreat from a civilization before which he 
never forgets to pose in all his play of superfine 
savagery. 

A soul less fine and stoic will take Walt Whitman's 
mode, and deify animalism outright, as basely 
wronged by all ideals that have led man away from 
its license of conscienceless passion, on a vain quest 
for some good whose path is beset with labor, 
struggle, pain, constraint, perpetual discontent, and 
disappointment. And he will bellow his disgust in 
printed verse — of course all such bellows are metric 
and designed for literature — 

" I think I could turn and live with animals; they are so 

placid and self-contained. 
I stand and look at them long and long. 
They do not sweat, and whine about their condition, 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins. 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God. 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the 

mania of owning things, 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived 

thousands of years ago, 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth." 
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There is a brother to the ox for you, only the 
"hoe" man's ox is too tame for such poetic wild-bull 
brotherhood. No hoe now with its civilized wood 
and iron, and ideal shape, which was pure dream 
until man turned it into a tool — no hoe to lean on 
and stand half erect, though bent with "the burden 
of the world." Down on all fours, O man, and be 
the happy beast you once were, and may indeed 
become again! "Not one unhappy over the whole 
earth." Civilization creates more wants than it 
supplies — opens instead of filling gulfs in man's 
destiny. The Seraphim fly ever farther and farther 
away on their filmy wings. Between man and them 
there rises a rugged Alpine range of plodders, 
pioneers, confessors, martyrs, heroes of lost causes 
and of causes whose success they never saw; success 
which, if perfect, would be but a snow-peak lost in 
leagues of peakless air — gulfs, gulfs, more and more 
visibly gulfs because of the lonelihood of peaks 
amid their emptiness. Not there, O man, is your 
earthly heaven, but close to the ground — close as a 
wallow ! For, in beast philosophy there is no hap- 
piness but pleasure. Own any other and you admit 
ideal standards to decide whether pleasure be high or 
low, good or bad. Ideal standards once admitted, 
and you are again on the road of ever-fleeing and 
elusive shadows. The high will seem low in com- 
parison with a higher, and the good bad in sight of a 
better, and so pleasures themselves will be turned to 
pains, and pains seem nobler than ignoble pleasures, 
and men begin to grow proud once more of their 
labors and boastful of their sacrifices, and the cough 
of an old Browning on his deathbed sound healthier 
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than the shouts of ten thousand foot-ball athletes 
with one huge body, and a college-world for its 
foot-ball. 

No, no ; that road man must not travel. Happi- 
ness means pleasure. Pleasure comes of an adapta- 
tion to an environment which can never be adapted 
to ideals that forever transcend it, and create a great 
and greater want — wealth above wealth, refinement 
above refinement, the rich never feeling rich enough, 
and the poor feeling always poorer in proportion to 
their welfare. Back ! Down ! When the environ- 
ment is dirt, be dirty ! Nothing can be more perfect 
than the adaptation of dirt to dirt. Survival proves 
the unfittest rather than the fittest, for no sort of 
life can claim such entire accord, mixability, identity, 
as does death with its commitment of dirt to dirt. 
Conscious death — that is the fittest life — conscious 
death, or life that has no ideals, purposes, en- 
deavors, but lazily eats and sleeps and breeds life 
like its own — the life of the wild bull, without 
reminiscence or yearning enough for a Whitmaniac 
complaint ! 

Verily, Whitman is more consistent than Thoreau, 
as Thoreau is wiser than the world-menders, who 
would wreck the world to mend it. 

But there is yet another way, which, if it never 
attains, is always attaining. It has ideals which do 
not mock, but encourage. Its pursuit of them is a 
progressive realization of their good. Their very 
transcendence proves its success in reaching perfec- 
tions which seem imperfect only because it has 
reached and passed them. Its power to make ideals 
grows out of its power to realize them, as proved by 
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achievements. Thus its future measures its past, 
since it can think no future except with the hopes, 
beliefs, ideas, which its past furnishes for its fabric. 
Its Ought is an Ought that always becomes, 
and hence always is. Its Ought is more real than 
reality itself. It commands reality, changes reality, 
gives law and impulse and type to all real growth. 
It is the hyacinth in the bulb which makes the bulb 
sprout and shoot, and hang out bells whose chimes are 
odors. It is the man in the savage that has lifted him 
to hoe-height; the man in the "hoe" man that shall 
yet throw away his mattock, and take up the brush 
and paint the picture of bygone poverty, as Millet 
painted his own peasant youth with a genius whose 
past foretold his future. For man's future is always 
in his present, as his present has been always in his 
past. His last ideal created his first ; his end caused 
his beginning. His savagery was but the dirt-in- 
closed bulb of his angelhood; his angelhood will 
be the white hyacinthine bloom of his savagery. 
And all the discontents between do but mark the 
angel, who is still somewhat of a savage ; the savage, 
who is not yet altogether angel. You may look for 
savagery, if you will, and see nothing else — savage 
injustice, oppressions, cruelties everywhere. You 
may expect angelhood too confidently, and arrange 
for its entertainment as if it had already arrived at 
a state of perfect good-will, but your altruistic 
supper will miss its guest of honor, and may have 
instead a guest without a wedding garment. Never- 
theless, to man as he is now, the destiny of angel- 
hood belongs, and that destiny determines his rank 
and right alike in earth and heaven. As such he is, 
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whether with hoe or brush in hand, whether a Millet 
the peasant or a Millet the artist, the very 

" thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 

To fill the passion of eternity." 

He begins in nature, but is not, and cannot be, 
quite natural like other beasts. Nature disowns 
him, casts him out. He has neither fur nor feathers 
to keep him warm. No instinct in him builds at 
once mound or nest or hive, or selects his proper 
food, or marshals and guides his migrations with 
wild-fowl certitude, to regions of plenty and com- 
fort. He is all want. He wants food, but must 
find out what kind ; raiment, but must tear it from 
the backs of nature's pets, or spin and weave it 
thread by thread ; shelter, but the trees are unhewn 
of which the shelter is to be framed, and the iron 
that is to hew them lies hidden under mountains. 
No other beast needs, so much as he does, easy 
and rapid locomotion, yet he is thrown upon the 
earth unable to walk or to stand erect. Thus nature 
will not let him be the beast he would be if he 
were entirely natural and had no ideal element of 
maladaptation in his being. 

Moreover, this element of unrest not only sets him 
at war with nature, but with himself. His appe- 
tites are at first blind, and, when they begin to 
see, see each no object but its own. They cross 
each other's paths and meet in contention that 
cripples their distinct and hostile pursuits. Hunger 
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rends pride, fear holds back resentment, jealousy coils 
around lust, and all together writhe under the veno- 
mous bite of envy. In order to exist, and gain their 
ends, they must have some inner government which 
shall give them laws of precedence and degree. 

Now here is a new aim, not very high, but higher 
than appetites — an aim toward which appetites 
themselves drive the man. He has an idea of some 
common pleasure which forbids any special gratifica- 
tion that would prevent or disturb it. This pleasure 
is a state of mind more or less permanent, and not 
such a momentary glut or stupor as appetites bring. 
Virtues begin — forethought, prudence, self-control. 
Purpose reigns, and purpose reigns from the future, 
not from the past. Nature's forces move from the 
past along lines of cause and effect. But the energy 
of purpose comes from a region where as yet nothing 
is but ideas and ideals. Them no sense sees. They 
are written on no rocks. No winds whisper their 
secret. The fields do not grow them, the jungles 
never hear their cry. Nor heat nor cold, nor weather 
of any kind affects their still yet strenuous might, 
while they bind moments into days, days into 
months, months into a life, and idealize that entire 
life by their dominance. 

Say that the ideal is merely one of comfort. Com- 
fort requires a certain degree of independence of na- 
ture. Independence of nature necessitates property, 
and is proportioned to wealth. The man now seeks 
wealth, and forgets the mere comfort that prompted 
his quest. The quest calls into play many virtues — 
virtues of self-interest, perhaps, but virtues notwith- 
standing, — courage, patience, perseverance — which 
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discipline the will and organize habits into charac- 
ter. Outer wealth becomes inner, though the outer 
itself be lost or never won. And now, instead of 
signifying comfort, wealth signifies power, power 
of purchase, the polyglot of all goods that can be 
bought, and worth more than any because the 
potentiality of all. Hence man never has enough. 

Furthermore, if he had enough, it would not stay 
of itself. The powers that keep must be as active as 
those that gain, while increasing wants render gains 
themselves less sufificient, and stationary wealth less 
and less wealthy. Gains becoming trite as soon as 
got, and valueless except for grander ventures, the 
rich man is the servant of his own mastery. His 
wealth owns him as much as he owns it. It depends 
on laws which he has to obey, on processes which 
he has to heed, on traits which he has to foster. 
He has to be alive, alert, the embodiment of forces 
all around him, which may impoverish if they do 
not enhance his estate. 

Thus, by trying to make himself independent of 
natural wants, man has unwittingly educated him- 
self for the conquest and control of nature's entire 
world. He has found out that its accidents obey 
laws, and that these laws are his own thoughts, first 
known as theories and then by trial proved to be 
truths. It is his thoughts that he sees at work out 
there, his science that reigns. Nature is the do- 
minion of his mind. Hence he will plan for it as he 
does for himself. He will order it as he would order 
his own spirit. He will inspirit it with his industry 
and art until it becomes human in its very rocks and 
trees and waters and winds — all serving him with a 
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service that, like Ariel's, is one omnipresent song. 
Coal beds shall give him black sheaves of sunbeams 
which he has but to shake loose in order to turn his 
night into day, his winter into summer. The moun- 
tains shall hand him a chemic key that will unlock 
their vaults, whose silver and gold and precious 
stones outgHtter Aladdin's underground garden. 
Silent lightnings running round the world shall take 
newspaper tongue to tell him at breakfast what the 
whole world did the day before. Pain, once a fury, 
shall attend him as a nurse who departs whenever 
she has an anaesthetic hint that her ministry no 
longer helps. No more shall he dig or hew or 
heave, but have in machinery a millionfold arms and 
hands, to which his own may be but delicate nerves 
of direction. Land travel shall surrender itself to 
sleep that takes no note of distance. Cities shall 
float across seas. With one foot on the land and 
the other on the sea, already stands the angel who 
swears that time shall be no longer ; and his oath is 
heard in the air about to become everywhere tele- 
graphic of man's intent. 

Not until after he had cut out the dragon's heart, 
and touched his tongue with its blood, did Siegfried 
understand the songs of birds. Nor is it until man 
has overcome brute matter by wit, and by science 
taken out the heart of its mystery, that he can hear 
nature's sweetest voices — the voices which tell of 
her love. Then her former rigors will appear to 
have been beneficent, her cruelties kind. Her drive 
has aided his upward drawings. Her menaces were 
flaming swords that happily barred his gates of Eden 
against a return which would have eaten of the tree 
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of life and lived without a knowledge of good by 
evil. All along, nature has kept pace with his pro- 
gress, changed with his changes, grown with his 
growth, answered every question he knew how to 
ask, and at last put her hand in his as his helpmeet, 
the very bride of his spirit. 

Is it any wonder, then, that he talks of her beauty 
and longs for her communion — transformed as she 
is by his spirit into his spirit's counterpart? But 
such nature is no longer natural; she is everywhere 
scenic. None but the civilized eye can behold her 
charm ; only for the civilized eye does it exist. For, 
nature's beauty is not soil, or wood, or water, or 
sky-fog, or any aggregate and mass of these, but 
rather the cosmic soul which blends and animates 
them as its own features, fairest to man, whose 
moods they reflect, when man is in his supreme 
moments of vision. Hence man's art tries to detain 
such transitory moments, and fix them in eternal 
forms of painting and poetry and music, creating, 
as it were, a nature above nature, whose beauty is 
his very dream of perfection, his very passion for 
eternity. 

I speak of man as an individual because in his 
gradual self-idealization the individual impersonates 
the Race. Man is individuated by the amount of soci- 
ety his consciousness contains, and socialized by the 
largeness of his individuality. Society gives to each 
man the energy of his whole generation, and to 
every generation the triumphs of all its predecessors. 
All the past wars, migrations, systems of jurispru- 
dence, literatures, arts, philosophies, religions, of 
mankind are hoarded and mixed in every soul of 
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modern Society. My homeliest speech is poetic 
with reminiscences of ancestral myths. I speculate 
about good and evil in the very terms of light and 
darkness which Persian fire - worship gave them. 
Citizenship has yet in my respect the glory which 
apotheosized it in Periclean Athens. The Roman 
forum is still astir in the civil law which I plead for 
my rights as a free man. The temple of Jerusalem 
stands anew in my heart with its golden vessels and 
silver trumpets, its altar, its candlestick, its holy of 
holies, which is the inmost "me"where God and I are 
one. It is my own biography I read in the world's 
history. Take away its achievements, and you take 
the breath from my nostrils. I cannot even criticise 
it except by the reason it has formed in my reason, 
so that my criticism, if just, would be its own self- 
criticism for self-amendment. I am my conscious 
self only so far as I know its deeds and will its 
aims. 

Should I assert the rights of absolute self-will, the 
assertion would challenge all other self-wills to a 
contest whose odds were a million to one against 
me. Self-will abolishes law, and with law obliga- 
tion, and with obligation fidelity. It has to suspect 
friendship. It cannot trust its own partners in crime 
— crime being no more scrupulous about private 
contracts than about public interests. In such 
plight it would shrink ere long from darkness as if 
every shadow hid an assassin, and would dread day- 
light as detection. 

Wiser selfhood did He enjoin who said: "Love 
thy neighbor as thyself." Not less, nor more, nor 
even as much, but as thyself, for thyself he is, thine 
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other, yet very self. Thou certainly canst not love 
him more by loving thyself less, or much by loving 
thyself little. Pauperize him not with thine alms 
nor insult him with thy condescensions. Wilt thou 
pauperize and insult thyself? Serve him wisely by 
doing well the work that is before thee. Get wealth, 
power, knowledge, fame, character. They shall be 
his as well as thine. Enrich, greaten, beautify his 
manhood with thine own, for, his and thine are 
one. Make sure of this, whatever else thou doubt- 
est : let the one mind in him and thee think it, and 
the one heart feel it, and social reforms will be 
the inevitable rebirths of a common life, a common 
destiny. 

So far civilization has come. I have no super- 
mundane culture that entitles me to say that it might 
have come farther or by a better path. I have no 
science of might-have-beens or may-bes. The real 
world is my world, both real and ideal. Man, — the 
social man, man in the large, as he is to-day, — is the 
ideal man as the ideal man ought to be at his present 
stage of realizing himself. The ideal man must 
not unidealize himself by a premature forcing of 
growth to abortions and monstrosities. It were as 
bad to bring the future too soon as to hold the past 
too late. Gray -headed boyhood would be but an- 
other name for puerile age. Where shall to-morrow 
be save in to-day, which rolls toward it, which fore- 
feels its advent, which is all alive with its import as 
its own, to-day being itself the morrow of yesterday? 
And where the morrow of all morrows except in the 
day of all days, the millennium that has always been 
coming, and therefore has always come ; the perfec- 
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tion of man by due and proper, though slow and 
sometimes wearisome, process of growth — perfect 
root to become perfect stem, perfect stem to be- 
come perfect rose, even the "White Rose of Para- 
dise." Sing it, O Soul, as thy Jubilate, 

" God 's in His heaven 
All 's right with the world "; 

or truer, gladder still : 

" God 's in His world 

All 's right with the heaven." 



THE REIGN OF THE PLUTOCRAT 

" Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? " 

'"T^HE hoe-man works to eat and eats to work. 
1 His task is never done. Its ends are only its 
means. It rests but to renew its toil. Its health 
and strength have no sense of frolic, being always 
yoked like an ox's for work. Round and round 
goes the wheel without any forward motion — a mill- 
wheel, not the wheel of a chariot, and the mill a 
tread-mill as if the worker were a convict under a 
social curse." 

Now is this true? Is labor bondage because it is 
labor? Would the " hoe " man be better off, a man- 
lier man, if he did not have to dig? Does his hoe 
symbolize a loss of opportunity, privilege, power? 
Would he gain these by throwing it away and be- 
coming the vagabond and beggar he must needs 
be so long as he lacks the faculty which alone 
makes opportunity opportunity, privilege privilege, 
and which, by right use of both, turns them into 
power? And if he is to get such faculty by educa- 
tion, and not by a sort of divinely irresponsible in- 
spiration, who shall educate him except Society, 

54 
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and how shall Society educate him save by its own 
Family, School, State, Church— all co-operant to the 
same end of so teaching their reasonableness and 
worth that he may enter by duties into their inheri- 
tance of rights, and be their freeman by becoming 
their conscious heir. No other freedom can there 
be than such service. High or low, every man is 
slave to the task whose social reason he can not see 
as his own ; and he is most a slave whose task it is 
to be untasked with any insight into the beneficence 
of work as the world's method of realizing world- 
aims, not only by, but in the worker, rendering him 
in proportion to such insight and the glad good-will 
it gives, a true citizen of the world, a cosmopolite 
indeed. 

For, to be out of the world's work is to be under, 
not over it. As yet, no transit has been found to 
another planet with easier, idler ways. Even Mars, 
if Mars could be reached by other wings than this 
world may furnish with its discoveries and inven- 
tions, offers poor refuge for freedom that would 
escape canals and the mules that draw canal boats, 
and the kind of mule-driving that may reach at last 
the Presidency of a great people. Death is the only 
open door, and escape by death is escape into 
naught, the freedom of being nobody and nothing, 
which is no freedom at all. Is this your mode of 
emancipation, O singers of Platonic republics where 
not philosophers but philosophes are to be kings? 
Do the Pleiades swing to such disobedient, lawless, 
ragtime music? Will you mend the world by end- 
ing it? Death, destruction, "whirlwinds of rebel- 
lion," economic doomsdays and social Ragnaroks 
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would give all mankind, " hoe " men as well as philo- 
sophes, your own peculiar boon of laborless rest I 
Facile reform ! Quick and summary ! So the old 
Stoic thought when he fell on his sword. So Scho- 
penhauer advises, though by a less bloody method. 
Either mode were more rational than yours who 
would live outside a world that presses on you, in 
you, through you, and grinds you by the very fact 
that you would be outside it, and not a part of 
its great, well-filled enginery of man-making enter- 
prise. Your trouble is that you are too much out 
of the world now, and therefore have no freedom of 
truth for your thought, no freedom of right for 
your will. The way of freedom lies inward, not 
outward — farther and farther inward until the great 
driving-wheel of the world-process spins in your 
own purpose as you see and feel the meaning of its 
motion and become yourself a world. 

Such initiation belongs to work. Labor is its 
ritual. As the labor is that of apprenticeship, or 
fellow-craft, or mastery, so will the secret of liberty 
be learned and its promotions felt as loftier and 
larger degrees of service. Labor is itself a school 
of insight and character. It unifies the man's other- 
wise desultory, vagrant, haphazard life, and thus 
gives it the possibility of progress. It organizes the 
mob of appetites and passions which make the bar- 
baric soul, and establishes through habits of obe- 
dience — even though the obedience be to the more 
rational will of another — some kind of inner and 
city-like order. The " hoe " man's choice is not be- 
tween slavery and freedom, but between the servi- 
tude of industry, which is human, and the servitude 
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of nature, with its wild-beast raven and its wild- 
man massacre. 

Servitude began in man's preference of life for 
death. Spare my life and it shall be yours. Better 
be your slave than your dinner! The will which is 
without a purpose, and hence no will, shall be given 
to the will that purposes and plans ! The wild man 
has no use for a slave because there is no work for 
the slave to do. Being all mouth himself, he can only 
eat what he has. Industry has already begun in the 
family where the wives and children are still the 
slaves of as arbitrary a will as ever ruled a bond- 
man, and the family itself is extended by the captives 
who have precisely the same kind of occupation and 
obey the same kind of law. If the captives must 
obey, so must the wives and children. If the cap- 
tives may be flogged or killed, so may the other 
members of the household. 

However degrading such bondage may seem to 
the civilized man, who sees in it a loss of his con- 
scious and rational freedom, it raised the savage 
from the jungle to the field. It was easier and 
gentler and kinder than the tooth-and-claw struggle 
of constant war. It made peace a possibility. It 
gave time and freedom for thought. It released 
energies for new directions of effort. It cultivated 
a new style of manhood with new ethics which were 
destined in time to supplant the old. It began the 
age which has since been called the industrial, as 
distinct from the military age. It made ready a 
higher soil than hoe ever struck — the soil of souls, 
the wheat-fields of Christ, the vineyards of God. 
Thence came the era that now is. By whatever 
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tilth of time, whether conquest with fresh captives, 
or the more benign influences that mollified law and 
custom, modern progress is the progress of servitude 
toward freedom by higher and broader degrees of 
service. It was among Gentile slaves that Chris- 
tianity took its first roots. Its proud enemies de- 
rided its meekness, its patience, its return of good 
for evil, its forgiveness, its faith in the omnipotence 
of love, as the virtues of slaves. No edict did it 
issue against slavery, whose good it saw beneath 
the evil which the good itself would in due time 
burst and shed by the vital re-enforcements religion 
would give to character, both individual and social. 
No world had to be abolished at once, and at once 
made over again out of its own rubbish, accord- 
ing to a spick-and-span programme from the skies. 
Rather let servitude stay and be lifted to spiritual 
and voluntary obediences until it could chant happy 
prayers to a God whose worship was work, and 
whose service was perfect freedom. Better such 
freedom than any limbo of emancipated loafers this 
side of death or beyond — any Lubberland of souls 
redeemed to eternal holiday. 

I cannot tarry to tell the stages and modes of this 
gradual heightening of servitude, which is almost 
synonymous with civilization, — how wars aided it, 
how revolutions loosened its shackles, how plagues 
and famines came to its rescue, how feudal warriors 
pledged the sword to its relief, how kings espoused 
its cause against faithless masters, how parliaments 
stood between it and wrong, and enlarged their 
franchises to endow it with every right of citizenship, 
until it came to call itself sovereign, and was tempted 
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to take on a conceit of state-creatorship and imagine 
that it might make and unmake worlds according to 
its economic whim. Enough that any signs of re- 
maining bondage are not new ; that in so far as the 
bondage remains it is necessary and good, both for 
the bondman and the Society which binds him ; that 
he is a freer man in it than he could be out of it ; 
that it itself frees him by educating his will to the 
liberties of Law, as the law of his own manhood ; 
that according to his obedient incorporation of this 
law into his wisdom and will must be his mastery 
over the resources both of nature and Society, his 
might no less than his right, aye the very might of 
his right, to rule them ; that the might of his right 
may be now military and now industrial, a machinery 
of iron which he humanizes by his inventive ideas, 
or a machinery of men whom he raises to a higher 
humanity by informing their co-operant hands with 
his more social mind — more social because more in- 
telligent of social needs and how to meet them. 

If chronic and constitutional malcontents insist on 
calling wage service servitude they must not forget 
that the servitude is no longer constrained by whip 
or sword, as in former days, but by rewards whose 
main power is in wants which are less wants of body 
than of mind, and grow with the growth of mind, and 
prove progressive in proportion to the mind's sense 
of need. It is because the poor are growing rich, 
that they feel their poverty more and more. The 
poorest wage-man in a factory lives like a prince 
beside the peasant of the Middle Ages, or a rice-fed 
coolie of to-day. The good out of sight is never 
craved ; it has to be seen to be desired ; and the 
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nearer the hand the more restless the reach. Pau- 
perism is the very contentment of poverty, and its 
contentment is its degradation and shame. And 
even labor^honest, skilled, self-respecting labor — 
would be more content than it is had it no eyes but 
its own to see the prizes of life. The chief com- 
plaint and prophetic woe of all agitators is that the 
class they would shake up is too unwilling to be 
shaken, and has to be told with an emphasis of 
shrieks how altogether desirable is the good it does 
not yearn for, but would, if it only knew that good, 
as educated and dilettante agitators know it, by 
being lapped in its comfort. 

"Fools," they cry, "why don't you, won't you, 
look and see? Look into this house and see the 
luxuries you have not ! Look at that equipage, and 
see the splendor that rides by while you plod on 
foot ! See the wines, the jewels, the yachts, the 
year-long idleness of travel, the extravagance of 
balls that cost what you might well deem a fortune ! 
College education, too — what advantages it gives, 
what elegances of intellect ! And estates to be trans- 
mitted so that sons and daughters may live on the 
interest, and never do a day's work, while you and 
your offspring and your offspring's offspring toil all 
your days, generation after generation ! And since 
all wealth comes from labor, your labor makes all 
that wealth which the richlings enjoy at your ex- 
pense. It is yours, not theirs. Their property is 
robbery. Will you never see the crime of it — never 
hear our screams of rage in your behalf? Oh, dull 
of wit, and dead to desire, empty-eyed " hoe " man, 
awake, arise, get sight, demand, seize, possess your 
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own! No? You will not? You still lean on your 
hoe as if it were the proud staff of a sheik. If you 
groan, it is that you may be let alone, as though 
your champions were your oppressors. Know you 
not that calico is not silk, nor bacon grouse, nor the 
cleanest cottage a mansion, nor any sort of life 
worth living as long as somebody else lives a life 
that is sleeker, softer, and more sumptuous? Be 
wretched, O Labor. Despise your present wage, 
and your future wage whenever it becomes present, 
and all wage whatsoever. Think always of what 
you lack, that you may never enjoy what you have. 
Stir, toss, heave, until Society feels the earthquake, 
and tumbles into a heap of equal-sized rubbish, 
where all capital is wage, and every wage the same 
as a ' hoe ' man's. So shall the lowly be exalted by 
bringing the lofty low in that beautiful heap which 
has no bottom because no top ! " 

I recognize the manifold voice. It is a college pro- 
fessor's, who never did a day's handwork in his life; 
a novelist's, who invents dream-worlds for copyright 
pay, and deals in social futures as a stock-gambler 
does in watered stock; an East-end preacher's, who 
gets his salary from the pockets of the plutocrats 
he denounces, and would strip of their wealth as ill- 
gotten and tyrannous. Themselves neither rich 
nor poor, and being outside the real world, whose 
realities they do not respect enough to study as 
God's own, these sages of cloud-town judge that 
world by remote and unreal ideals, and therefore 
judge only to damn. Neatly clad, daintily fed, 
having aristocratic antecedents or associations, senti- 
mentalists by chivalric superfineness of delicate birth 
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and breeding, they become apostles of tirade by the 
very conditions that make them saints of snivel. 
As Homer wrote the Iliad of the Old World, they 
would fain write and enact the Hysteriad of the New. 

Strange, it does not occur to them that their 
reckless and catastrophic altruism, however fanciful, 
might be treason to the very Society they would re- 
form ; treason to the Family whose unity is the most 
vital bond between person and State ; treason to the 
State whose authority exists in the reverence of its 
citizens for what it is as well as for what it may be ; 
treason to the Church which hallows every social 
sphere as a sphere of divine-human activity for 
those who believe with the Church's faith that God 
is incarnate in man, and has the service of heaven 
in every service rendered by man to man through the 
existent relations which socialize will, so that what- 
ever man does honestly and wisely and well he does 
to the glory of God. Confident in its own strength, 
the State may overlook such treason ; but this is no 
reason why the treason should be spared the scorn 
of that right-minded citizenship whose hard-won in- 
heritance of security, peace, order, weal, it disturbs, 
if it does not endanger. 

Most of all it deserves the hatred of the poor man 
whom it must unnerve for every-day work by teach- 
ing him that the march of history is against him ; 
that the world, the whole world, is a weight upon 
his back, and that therefore he must flank history, 
and throw off a world before he can hope to gain 
his proper height. Slant-browed he would have to 
be indeed to believe the feat possible, or take any 
courage from its prospect. He needs rather to be 
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told that history is with him ; that his world-burden 
is, like a balloon over its basket, a burden which 
lifts; that, as he has risen, so he will continue 
to rise, and faster as civilization quickens its flight ; 
that during no previous thousand years did he gain 
half as much knowledge, freedom, wealth, manli- 
ness, as he has gained within the last hundred, called 
an era of machinery, money, mammon-worship, the 
reign of the capitalist and plutocrat ; and that in a 
peculiar sense this last era is his, as his wages, his 
ballot, his school, his home, his daily newspaper all 
attest. 

Such birthrights labor had not in the Middle Ages, 
and could not imagine as its most Utopian prospect. 
It lived in constant fear of famine. Every feudal 
town had laws prohibiting the exportation of wheat, 
whose maximum price and purchasable amount and 
amount of storage were fixed. One town might 
starve while another fifty miles away grew fat on 
plenty. There were fifty famines in France during 
a single century, two of them wide and fierce. A 
hundred years ago white bread was unknown to a 
French peasant, and a piece of bacon too royal a 
dish for any feast-days save Christmas and Easter. 
England always had a slave class. Wars among the 
English themselves swelled it. It was the enslave- 
ment of their own flesh and blood. It grew by con- 
stant additions from freemen who lost their freedom 
through debt or crime. Sometimes a father, one of 
our own thoroughbred ancestry, when he was hard- 
pressed, sold his wife and children into bondage. 
Like any other cattle, the slave could be willed away 
or killed at his master's pleasure. Later on, a law 
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was passed prohibiting a freeman's sale of his own 
children over seven years of age. Still later, slave 
toil was forbidden on Sundays and holy -days. Later 
still, the exportation of slaves was forbidden, much 
to the chagrin of certain noblemen who bred them 
for foreign markets. Long after and as late as the 
fourteenth century a farm-hand who ran away from 
his farm was branded on the forehead with a red-hot 
iron. At last labor rose in riot and insurrection, 
gathered armies, captured cities, invaded London, 
took possession of the Tower, and pulled the beards 
of the knights who guarded it, beheaded the primate 
of the Church, and made terms with the king him- 
self; but in vain; it had to crouch and cower again. 
When it got liberty to move from farm to farm, the 
farm-owners turned their ground into pasture that 
needed no tillage, and raised sheep instead of corn. 
Among the farms that remained, labor, now grown 
vagrant, tramped without work between harvest time 
and harvest time. A hundred years ago few if any 
kinds of work were continuous or certain, and crafts- 
men had to travel and seek jobs over the length and 
breadth of the land, as the word "journeyman," 
which sticks to the tailor, still bears pathetic wit- 
ness. Merry England! Yes, merry, but not in its 
labor, unless because unaware of a better state to 
sadden it by contrast, or because half-drunk on 
cheap ale at the inn which offered artificial mirth as 
a solace for care. 

A hundred years ago ! Then, or a little earlier, 
Arkwright and Hargreaves came to earth, and earth 
awoke, and thousands of iron hands began to spin 
and weave. For a century there had been but one 
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improvement in the machinery of cloth manufacture, 
and only three improvements in three centuries. 
Now invention followed invention until it looked as 
if human labor would be utterly crowded out by a 
labor of metal that did all, and much more than all, 
man's previous work. But the metal cunning cre- 
ated wants faster than it supplied them. It cheap- 
ened luxuries until the poor could enjoy the rarities 
of the rich, and the rich desired rarer luxuries yet. 
They had more and finer clothes, more and richer 
food, larger and handsomer houses, with more fan- 
tastic and costly furniture; books without end, art 
of every kind and device, travel every which way, and 
with greater distances and faster time and for longer 
periods ; quicker changes of fashion to give new reason 
for new expenditures, fresh notions, fresh tastes, fresh 
necessities; markets opening in far-off places hitherto 
thought beyond all thoroughfares or by-paths of 
trade — markets that planted farms and bred farm 
hands, and shot railroads further on with other 
tracks to be laid and cars to be run, and traffic to be 
transported. All the discoveries of science seemed 
to be turned at once into machinery, as if science 
were not sure until demonstrated by steel. Steel — 
it was an age of steel. Nature had grown to steel. 
Mind had run to steel. For, into this steel Watt 
had introduced steam, whereby machinery got, as it 
were, a giant will equal to all its promises, and ready 
to fulfil them at once. Wonderful ! The world 
had never read a fairy tale more fabulous than this 
fact. Man rose to a stature that put contempt on 
all legends of Og and his antediluvian comrades. 

Man could wade the seas, pitch mountains out of 
5 
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his path, touch the very stuff of the stars. Prosaic 
machinery? Where is the prose in that sonnet of 
wheels ; that ode of piston and crank and cylinder ; 
that drama of machine meeting machine, and work- 
ing out the plot of the mill; that epic of railways 
chanting civilization across barbaric continents? 
Machines are metric ideas, images, symbols, and 
symbols, too, of a mind-power which they enframe 
and convey. 

Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the song of 

steam, 
To match with Scotia's noblest speech yon orchestra 

sublime. 
Whaurto — uplifted like the just — the tail-rods mark the 

time, 
The crank-throws give the double bass; the feed-pump 

sobs and heaves; 
And now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on the 

sheaves. 
Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking link-head 

bides. 
Till — hear that note? — the rod's return whings glimmer- 
ing through the guides. 
They 're all awa' ! True beat, full power, the clanging 

chorus goes 
Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin' dynamos. 
Interdependence, absolute, foreseen, ordained, decreed, 
To work, ye '11 note, at any tilt, at every rate o' speed. 

Now, all this new wealth is due to the inventors, 
who invented it in devising the machinery that pro- 
duced it. Labor would have gone on as it had been 
going for a thousand years, each century much the 
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same as the century that preceded it. Labor would 
have wrought no miracle, no epoch of miracles, such 
as has transformed both earth and man since steam 
lifted the lid of Watt's kettle. Labor's kettle 
would be a kettle still — not a transatlantic liner, not 
a freight train leaping the Rocky Mountains. Would 
not justice give invention the whole of the wealth it 
has created? And if labor share that wealth over 
and above its old-time wage, is not its share the gift 
of economic Grace? 

I say that the whole of this wealth over and above 
what labor would have produced without machinery, 
belongs to invention. I am mistaken. Invention 
never would have created its machinery, or applied 
its power, or distributed its products, without an 
ally, and that ally was capital. The genius that 
plans the machine is seldom the genius that can set 
it to work, organize its operatives, and convert its 
wares into utmost profit. Both geniuses are in a 
sense inventors, but the one invents machinery of 
iron, and the other invents machinery of men. 
Watt needed capital. He got it from Roebuck, 
who became his partner. Roebuck ran out of 
money, and had to sell a large part of his property, 
including his interest in the new engine, which in- 
terest was valued by his creditors at exactly one 
farthing. There had to be a different mind from 
theirs, which was the average mind of the time and 
country, to enter into and appreciate Watt's ideas. 
This mind had to have capital enough to enable 
Watt to work his ideas into fit dynamic form. It 
had to give this dynamic form adequate action by 
labor trained to strange skill. It had to publish this 
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action, draw public attention to it, prove its efficiency 
by permitting all manner of experiments with it, — in 
a word, commercialize it, — before it could really go. 
And so with every invention. Capital, not mere 
money, but the money of characters alert and strong 
and bold, must adopt it, apply it, develop it, market 
it, and keep it well on the market, in order to make 
it of any proportional worth to the world. 

No doubt labor co-operates, but labor as so much 
muscular exertion or finger craft continues precisely 
what it was, and earns of itself no more reward. 
Capitalized invention cannot do without it; nei- 
ther could the organist do without the bellows-boy. 
Still, the bellows-boy was but a bellows-boy, and 
the organist was Handel. Millet must have a bit of 
canvas for his picture, and some paint to paint it 
with, but the canvas and paint will cost less than 
$io, and the picture, if it be the Angelus, will bring 
thirteen thousand times that much. Are the canvas- 
weaver and paintmaker cheated by Millet's price? 
Would they get more if he got less? Is genius over- 
paid by the wealth that loves art? Is labor, or trade, 
or the world poorer because the rich man's money 
passes through Millet's hands for other uses than 
the rich man might make of it? Are they not rather 
enriched by every use of it that gives it diverse and 
wholesome and beautiful and broadly human import? 

Certainly of all the beneficiaries of this new in- 
dustrial era, labor has least right to complain. It 
has had more than its share, more than it could have 
ventured to hope for, more than it could have 
dreamed as its most communistic award. A hun- 
dred years ago labor, assisted by all the capital in 
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England, could only produce $70 a head ; now it pro- 
duces $175, which difference means that-capital pays 
it twice as much as it makes. Fifty years ago the 
entire wealth of the British realm was $200,000,000 
less than the laboring classes now receive alone ; and 
this sum makes allowance for all increase of popula- 
tion, so that it may be said without exaggeration 
that in fifty years the nation's wealth has been 
more generously communized than if all the rent of 
squirearchic land, all the interest on capital, all the 
profits of commerce and manufacture, had been 
added to the income of labor itself, leaving not so 
much as one laborer's share for duke, or lord, or 
railway king, or any magnate of leisure or money. 
Universal confiscation could not have done more. 
And still the State stands. And still trade pursues 
its civic course, and not a breath of bluster fore- 
bodes "whirlwinds of rebellion." 

The reign of the plutocrat is not so bad, after all. 
He need not be a Nero of finance. His money may 
have some other mission than to crush or corrupt. 
Money is what money wants and does. Its char- 
acter is in its ideals. If the money of a people or 
epoch is bad, it is because bad ideals prompt its 
acquisition and expenditure. Such were the ideals 
of Judea in Herod's day, when Jesus warned it of 
its moral woes. But Herod's day is not ours, nor 
is broken-down Judaism Christian England or Amer- 
ica ; and the moneys of the different times and peo- 
ples differ as widely as Herod differs from George 
Peabody. Money means satisfaction of wants, and 
the wants vary with civilization as well as with indi- 
vidual character. I want command ; money gives 
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it. I want to excel in my business or art ; money 
proves my excellence. I want public position and 
honor; money either bestows them, or enables me to 
seek them rather than lower and more private ends. 
I want leisure to think, to write books, to travel and 
observe, so that I may know my world as I know 
my town, and become in the best sense a man of the 
world ; money consents. I want to build and endow 
a library, a hospital, a church ; money is my archi- 
tect, librarian, corps of nurses and physicians, sex- 
ton, choir, and priest. Money sends Livingston to 
Africa, sends Stanley to find him, sends troops of 
missionaries after Stanley, sends English civilization 
after the missionaries, until one need not look far 
ahead to see the Congo alive with steamboats and 
Africa on rail from Alexandria to Cape Town. And 
this universal empire of money over the forces of 
nature and in the minds of men, measures the sway 
of the plutocrat who chiefly incarnates all its powers. 
No man honors him more than does the com- 
munist, who would himself be a plutocrat as far as 
he can by getting a communistic share of the pluto- 
crat's money. The communist cannot think in any 
other terms. All art, morality, religion, is to him 
strictly economic. He would blast any civilization 
that blocked the way of economic equality. Money- 
equality is his only equality ; money-good his sum- 
mum et solum bonum. He canonizes lago's very 
self with his iterant maxim, "Put money in thy 
purse. ' ' All other goods are fairly well communized 
now. Goods of thought flow free as water in public 
schools, public libraries, public museums, and art 
galleries. The " hoe " man is as welcome as an artist 
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to the Louvre or the Luxembourg. For one cent 
the hod-carrier can read the same newspaper that 
enhghtens the millionaire. With ten cents he can 
summon the genius of science and literature to tutor 
or please his wit in some monthly magazine as dili- 
gent to choose and collect knowledge as to distribute 
it. But all such fare seems garbage to him as long 
as he can not divide McClure's profits or Kipling's 
pay. It is money he wants, and money signifi- 
cant of just such goods as by their physical and 
comparatively animal nature cannot be communized. 
In goods of the spirit, the more I give, the more I 
have. They increase by subtraction and multiply 
by division like miraculous loaves and fishes. But 
I and my neighbors, however near, cannot eat the 
same spoonful of soup or wear the same breeches or 
lie on the same cot. The only communism of such 
things is a division which never unites, and therefore 
cannot communite. Equality is the very opposite of 
unity. Atoms are equal by virtue of their separation 
and independence and repulsion. Yet, it is for just 
such separate and independent and repellent carnali- 
ties or semi-carnalities that the communist hankers 
in all his maunderings about economic brotherhood. 
If the love of money be greed, he is all maw. 

The chief glory of wealth is that it delivers man 
from such maw-greed. It raises him into the realm 
of ideas and ideal desires. If his too sudden rise 
display coarseness, the coarseness comes from the 
condition he has left, not from the condition he has 
reached. It is the misfit that provokes satire, and 
the misfit is due to the suddenness of the rise rather 
than to the rise itself. Time will easily mend it. 
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Time will teach the manners and graces of the new 
rank. It took centuries of crusade for the rough old 
barons to learn the chivalries which their children's 
children have polished into modern courtesy. One 
generation of inherited wealth, with its possibilities 
and necessities of culture, will suffice amid a cour- 
teous civilization to refine away all remnants of 
barbaric uncouthness from the new-rich nobility. 
Wait a hundred years more before you judge the 
style of the reign that has just begun. Give it a 
chance to ethicize itself, to make and breed its own 
virtues, instead of displaying by reason of its very 
height those common vices which it has brought 
from below, and which look worse only because of 
their larger opportunity. Is the plutocrat proud? 
He would have been proud before, if he had had 
anything to be proud of. Is he arrogant? His 
arrogance may be seen on every street-corner where 
bootblacks meet. Does he defraud? So do all 
workmen who scrimp or botch their work, or "sol- 
dier" to give the least possible work for their wage. 
Would he make his own price? No more than every 
merchant would who could, the merchant of an Ori- 
ental bazaar asking three times as much as he would 
take for his wares in case his customer should beat 
him down in the expected combat that higgles, ruse 
against ruse, blufJ against bluff, while everywhere 
the law prevails that the larger the sales, the more 
uniform may be the prices and fair the bargains. 
No, your plutocrat is simply Society itself, set on a 
pedestal that shows more plainly its vices as well as 
its virtues. He can only reign over men by reign- 
ing in them. 
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Suppose you look, then, for his royal qualities. 
He has enough to reign by. In no way can he reign 
except by service. He can spend but a picayune's 
portion of his income on his private self. His back 
is no broader, his stomach no bigger, than a "hoe" 
man's. His corporeal size and place limit his cor- 
poreal extravagances and ostentations. If he spent 
his whole income, a thousand other people would get 
it, and restore it at once to more modest uses; it 
would go to his butler, his cook, his coachman, his 
lawyer, his doctor, the teacher of his children, the 
artist whose pictures he has to buy to keep up a 
proper plutocratic appearance. If he reinvests half 
his income in his business, it means more machinery, 
more men to make it, more to run it, more to sell its 
output, more and more and more to mix and com- 
munize his profits with his kind. He is less the 
owner of his wealth than its trustee and administra- 
tor for the common weal. Let him hoard it in a 
vault, and he loses, as much as can his fellows, the 
enjoyment of its use. Do what he will with it, its 
values are moral, and represent trust, which repre- 
sents character. He owns little or nothing by actual 
possession. His ownership is all in titles, ink-marks 
on paper, with no worth whatever but their honesty 
and equity and truth. His estate may be scattered 
over half the world, and in regions where he can 
never see it, but his confidence is surer than sight, 
and his scattered fortune could not be more his own 
if he clenched it all in his fist. Money he seldom 
sees. He sees instead bank checks, which promise 
bank notes, which promise gold and silver that 
most rarely appear, and could not appear if every 
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promise had to be made good at once by material 
evidence of its moral worth. Thus modern wealth 
means moral wealth. Such wealth was not possible 
in past times because in them man lacked the moral 
worth whose gains he now deals in more than in all 
material wares. His wealth now is wealth of soul; 
his commerce, commerce of soul, and in the pluto- 
crat's reign it is the sceptred soul itself that sways. 
Let it sway until a better type of soul has world- 
power enough to mount and occupy its throne. 



VI 

THE HANDIWORK OF THE STATE 

" O masters, lords, and rulers of all lands, 
Is this the handiwork you give to God ? " 

THE handiwork of the State depends on the idea 
of the State which the citizens hold as their 
ideal of citizenship. If the office of the State is 
minimized it cannot produce much of a man, and 
has little part in producing any sort of man that 
grows up amid its laws. 

If the State is supposed to derive its just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and the governed 
be not an organic people with one will, which the 
government itself impersonates, but a number of 
separate persons with private wills that must pri- 
vately and separately permit civil authority, then 
there is not a just government or rightful State on 
earth. No man consents to be born under family 
government and live under it half, if not all, his life- 
time. No woman ever consented to become female 
and waive all male prerogatives. The American 
colonies did not adjourn after the Declaration of 
Independence until their subjects consented that 
they might go on with their magistrates and sheriffs 
and tax collectors and common law. This genera- 
tion has never been waited on with a petition for 
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approval of proceedings begun before its birth, and 
carried on as if it were yet unborn. At least, I, for 
one, have not seen such a petition. 

And yet if no government be just without consent ; 
if past governments, domestic and civil, were unjust 
for lack of it ; and if all other governments than the 
American are, through lack of it, still unjust; and if 
America must obtain it in order that a justice which 
never existed before and exists nowhere else may 
exist at all on earth ; there should be no doubt in 
the mind of the Race, which has only this one ethico- 
political hope, and this one ground of faith in a just 
God, that American consent is free, explicit, unin- 
timidated, individual by individual, generation after 
generation. Majorities have no right to speak for 
minorities who have never consented to be ruled by 
majorities. Right of social contract! Who gave 
the contractors the right to make a contract binding 
on all men ? A majority prior to the contract ! Who 
gave the pre-social majority a right to decide that 
Society should for ever abide by its decision? Is 
despotism any less despotic because it has a million 
heads instead of one? According to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, one generation cannot bind another which has 
yet to be born, to pay national debts. 

Again the State cannot be just by any maxim of 
equality. Men are not equal in rights any more 
than in limbs or fortunes. They are not, and ought 
not to be, equal behind or before the law. They 
cannot go to West Point equally, nor pass equal ex- 
aminations for civil service, nor pay equal taxes, nor 
stand with equal certainty before criminal courts. 

Fisher Ames pricked this world-big bubble with 
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his aphorism, "All men have not an equal right to 
all things, but whatever right they have is as much 
to be protected and provided for as other men's 
rights. " Equality before the law means simply that 
law is law, and men are men. Law is equal inasmuch 
as its distinctions act uniformly. Men are equal in 
the identity of their manhood, through all social and 
personal distinctions. 

The fact is, that in proportion as men are equal 
they are unfree, and therefore not truly men. Ranks 
are more equally flat under a tyrant's absolute sway 
than when they are free to rise according to their 
unequal abilities. There may be an equality of 
degradation and dead sameness, but not of freedom, 
which is either free to develop and create the dis- 
tinctions of development, or mere fife-wind to play 
Yankee Doodle with. 

Furthermore, if it be imagined that man started 
his career with an outfit of natural rights, and that 
government is a mere expedient or compromisewhich 
these rights have agreed on for self-protection, so 
that they have to watch it with suspicion and set up 
safeguards against its enactments, and play hide and 
seek with its laws, and continually assert their inde- 
pendence and inalienability, as though law could 
but oppress, and freedom consisted in lawlessness — 
if this be the theory of the State, then the State is at 
best a choice of evils, and, being an evil, can but 
work evil in its citizens, and most in those who have 
most to do with its infernal work. Why should not 
the evil thing, of which evil only is expected, work 
iniquity whenever and wherever it can? Why should 
jt not make a plague of politics? Why should it 
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even respect inalienable rights, if by any hook or 
crook of simulated justice it can catch and fetter and 
strangle them? Inalienable right to life! There it 
swings on the gallows. Inalienable right to liberty ! 
Yonder it lock-steps along in a chain-gang. Inalien- 
able right to pursue happiness! Let its drunken 
pursuit find its own felicity in a prison cell by sober- 
ing up from last night's riotous debauch! Inalien- 
able, yet alienated by crime which the State itself 
defines ! Inalienable fudge if the State is to be be- 
lieved! But can such a State be believed? Is not 
the State wrong and the crime right? And is not 
the criminal, nature's hero and saint? 

Now, as there is not and never was, and never 
will be a State that impersonates such ideas, though 
they be written all over its parchment-constitution, 
the State must be judged in its reality and by the 
ideal which it realizes. For the living constitution 
of a State is the spirit of its people, whose unwritten 
laws are mightier than any statutes which try to 
copy them, but often fail. 

There is such a spirit, and it is real as ever in- 
formed the body of man. Aside from all other signs 
of it, language alone evidences its reality. Lan- 
guage is its voice — that one speech by which all 
citizens speak one and the same communicative 
mind. Tribes have dialects ; only nations have lan- 
guages. Before the birth of a German spirit there 
was no German language ; village words sufificed for 
village gossip. But when Luther's controversy came, 
the idiom that carried it on melted in the heat of it, 
and took the mould of a nation's thought. Every 
notion, fancy, fashion, whim, desire, hope, discovery, 
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invention, sentiment, passion, task, and play of a 
people, all its wit, humor, pathos, and conscience 
pass into words, and these have characteristic utter- 
ance and record. Language lives the nation's whole 
life. When the language ceases to throb with fresh 
and picturesque and poetic words, the national life 
ails. Dead languages can only write the epitaphs 
of dead peoples. Living languages are confessions 
of national character. Frivolity is Frenchy; com- 
mandingness speaks with the accent of a Shakespeare 
and a Burke. 

And more, every new-born generation enters a 
matrix that will shape the features of its thought 
— a matrix of nursery rhymes and folk-lore, of 
literature that prattles, and philosophy that has 
learned to lisp, and history that sings infant lays, so 
that when the child becomes a man he may be as 
distinctly an American, say, as he is his mother's 
son. American character is all inwrought with his 
own. Rethinks, feels, wills, America. America is the 
soul of his soul. Blood is thicker than water: lan- 
guage is thicker than blood. By blood men are kin ; 
by language they marry, and beget kinship itself. 

Now this spirit is more than the life of a social 
organism. Apt as is the analogy of organism, it is 
only an analogy, and misspells the secret of national 
character. A corrective of the clumsy mechanical 
theories which put the State outside its citizens, and 
in a certain opposition to them, it still cannot express 
that unity of the State with its citizens, which grows 
more close as they grow more independent, more 
authoritative as they grow more free. No more 
outside its citizens than the body is outside its 
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own nervous system, the State vitalizes and inspirits 
them. Its greater is not their less. It empowers 
them with all its powers. It allows them an inde- 
pendence which no organism can permit in its mem- 
bers, and yet by this independence it makes them 
more interdependent. 

The citizen is more than a part or a member of the 
State ; he has in his mind its whole form. He, too, 
is self-determinate. He wills. He makes laws for 
himself. He "states" himself, so to speak, in an 
ethical polity which we call his character. And in 
this character, this Statehood of himself, he can re- 
enact all the laws, and live the larger life which per- 
vades and animates him, and encharacters his very 
character. By having the mind of the State, he be- 
comes a man of the State, a Statesman. 

And this he must become in order to be really 
free and have the substance of freedom as well as 
its form. Unless the truth of the State is true to 
him, he is false to himself in believing it, and this 
falsifies the soul of his citizenship ; and, unless the 
justice of the State seems just to him, he wrongs 
it by an inner high treason of disobedient obe- 
dience. Hence the State insists on individuality. 
Individuality, I say — the fact and law of each man's 
selfhood within Society, not individualism, which is 
the assertion of selfhood against Society. For, the 
State is never thoroughly "stated" or established 
until it reigns in the minds of its citizens by their in- 
telligent acceptance of its great will as the reality 
and authority and omnipotence of their own wills, 
which, else, could only obey it in a purblind, reluc- 
tant way that were virtually will-less and less than 
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human. The more complete, then, the individualiza- 
tion or selfing of the citizens, the closer and firmer will 
be the unity of the Commonwealth, uniting them 
by their inmost and entire souls, rather than by their 
outward and bodily acts. In coming to themselves, 
they will see that their very selves are social ; that, 
except in and by Society, they have no property, no 
speech, no rights or sense of right whatever, nor any 
knowledge of any kind, not even the knowledge of a 
self. Their language is social, and social their reason. 
They can think themselves only in social relations 
and as filled with social ideas. They cannot utter 
one word or excogitate one notion which is one 
man's alone. Nor can one man judge for himself 
without judging for other men. In so far as he 
judges his judgment is public. Judgment is only 
private when it misjudges, and thereby forfeits the 
title of judgment. A private judgment that were 
indeed private could not condemn public vices in a 
commonwealth or neighborhood. Its courage could 
win no praise, its martyrdom no glory. Even a 
snapping turtle must stick his head out of his shell 
to snap. 

Were my thought mine only, it would be valid 
only for me. My truth might be false to other 
men, and my falsehood be their truth. There 
would be as many truths as minds, and, all being 
equally true and equally false, there would be neither 
truth nor falsehood. In order that there may be 
any truth or falsehood or any minds capable enough 
of either, to judge whether Society or a self exists, 
there must be a social or public mind in all private 
minds to give their privacy any value above an 
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idiot's jabber. Instead, therefore, of idiotically 
imagining myself an absolute somebody, and the 
nation a mere abstract general name without the 
shadow of a self of its own, I must understand that 
this separate, absolute somebody is the name, the 
abstraction, the mere nothingness of an impersonal 
naught. 

The State must be a person, that I may be a per- 
son. It is my own larger personality, my truer, 
rightfuller, humaner, and more divine self. I am, 
because I am a man, and my rights, whether of 
government or property or person, are simply my 
rights to be a man, and make my manhood whole 
with all the wholesomeness of associated humanity. 
Such rights may be called natural, since they are de- 
rived from human nature, which, as human, is 
rational, and hence to be characterized by reason. 
Their rightness is in their reasonableness ; and their 
reasonableness depends on their time and place in 
that gradual realization of man's destiny, which con- 
stitutes every kind of progress, individual, polit- 
ical, artistic, or religious. Their time and place, 
mind you ; for rights become wrongs when progress 
leaves them behind on its way to higher stages, 
while rights far ahead of progress would be turned 
into wrongs by premature enactment of them over 
lives that could not see their reason nor will their 
rectitude. 

Polygamy was right when, as an advance upon 
promiscuity, it added the father's care to the in- 
stincts of motherhood, in providing for the children 
and making the household. If there was but one 
husband for many wives, it was because constant 
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warfare left few male survivors, and by them the 
tribe had to raise a progeny of warriors for its own 
defence. The number of future warriors depended 
on the number of present wives. 

Slavery, too, was right when it took the place of 
massacre. To release captives meant to fight them 
again. They had to be killed or enslaved, and 
servitude was better than slaughter. By their in- 
dustry the hut grew to a house, the house to a 
palace, and architecture began, with its succession 
of fine arts. Cities grew in the midst of fields whose 
tillage had yielded a surer livelihood than the chase : 
and within the walls of the cities labor divided, and 
traffic sprang up between different crafts. With 
cities civilization appeared. Outside of them popu- 
lation was scarcely deemed human. They com- 
manded the vast extramural regions as giant limbs 
of which they were the sensory and motor brains. 
At last they grew to nations, empires — a world. 
Even the half-naked, leek-fed Israelites, who sweated 
up the slow-rising pyramids, could not curse without 
regret a Pharaoh who had freed them from incessant 
feuds and anxious hunts and long starvations, and 
taught them the grandeur of enterprise — enterprise 
that reached through days and years with plans for 
immortality; such enterprise as in course of time 
should lift up once browsing human cattle to a more 
royal than Pharaonic manhood. 

The very conception of equality grew out of 
slavery. It meant equality of mastery, of superior- 
ity, of peerage — a levelling up, not down — a reach, 
not a stoop. And the common use of it in poli- 
tics, or fictions of law could never have come about 
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except by that social progress which the State wished 
and compelled. 

Freedom, too, is a right of distinction from slavery. 
It grew common as slaves rose into it. It was an 
acquisition before it became an inheritance. It ap- 
pealed to hope, not to memory. It was a reward 
of the future guaranteed to faithful and meritorious 
service. It signified freedom of character before 
freedom of privilege. And the principle still holds 
good through all the progress of the State, that the 
freedom of the citizen shall increase with his ability 
to incorporate it in his character. 

Than this, the State has no aim more sovereign. 
For this aim it will sacrifice every other, and wield 
all its powers; and the greater the powers, the 
surer and swifter will be their success of enfranchise- 
ment. The degree of freedom it can accomplish and 
allow depends on the strength of its government. 
Weak government means anarchy, and anarchy is 
slavery with a million masters. What raises the 
civilized State above barbaric despotism is not that 
it wields less force, but that it wields force more 
wisely. President Lincoln swung a hammer of 
dictatorship that would have crushed Charlemagne 
and his paladins like a filigree fabric of spun glass. 
The American, with his endless ordinances of city, 
commonwealth, and nation, is freer than any savage 
that knows no law but the gripe of hunger. In the 
Middle Ages feudal barons and workmen's guilds 
left the citizen far less freedom than he has to-day. 
Custom ruled with a rod of iron. Law had feeble 
sway. Then kings came, and nations formed, and 
laws checked customs or broke them ; and, with 
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larger room to breathe in, the lungs of citizenship 
began to expand and its blood to grow red and 
warm. It took a reign of Tudors to strengthen the 
Commons against the nobility, and a Louis XIV. 
to break down the old regime in France. 

The restraints of law liberate. Their multiplica- 
tion makes a network of nerves for freer life. They 
interfere with the tyranny of the husband in order 
to safeguard the wife. They emancipate the child 
from the oppression of its parents. The builder 
must not build a house that threatens its indwellers 
and the passers-by; nor the grocer sell spurious 
butter ; nor the butcher sell diseased meat ; nor the 
doctor practise without a license lest the patient 
suffer from charlatanry ; nor a neighbor let his pigs 
run loose in the street to make a nuisance in the 
neighborhood ; nor street-cars race without a fender; 
nor any printing-press print obscene papers or 
books ; nor any speech be foul in the presence of 
ladies; nor a brass band disturb worship on Sun- 
days, nor even the week-day preaching of the Gospel 
arrest transit and trafific about busy street-corners. 
And all such prohibitions favor freedom, as may 
some others likewise which are howled at as menaces 
to individual liberty. 

But the State, which defines liberty, will be its 
own judge of the time and place and scope and 
mode of its accomplishment. However surgical that 
mode may be, it will, it must, make for liberty, — 
liberty out of the State, liberty against it, jealousy 
of its power, fear of its control being bugbear les- 
sons for Jeffersonian nurseries, not for the citizen, 
who knows the Commonwealth as the soul of his 
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citizenship, and sees, by watching its historic course, 
that that citizenship has become his by the Common- 
wealth's own conquest and grant. His individuality 
did not begin, much less precede, the Common- 
wealth's career, but is its last achievement, and 
must wax, not wane, as the achievement increases. 
Not by any delegation of his individual powers does 
the Commonwealth exist, but he exists by a dele- 
gation of its powers, and as the trustee of their loyal 
use. Such skin-bound souls as had visible shape 
before his glad new day were only individuals as 
baboons are individuals, and had only baboon rights. 
But man, having the rights of humanity, must be 
humanly social, that he may be humanly individual, 
his nature being interpreted by his destiny in such 
wise that its ideals are attributed to him as his most 
real reality. It is a superstition left over from his 
tribal days, when age and ancestry ruled him, that 
would now set his future in the past and call his 
destiny his origin. 

And now that the State has at last charged him 
with its consciousness and will, it entrusts him with 
its own responsibility by the ballot. The trust is a 
venture ; a venture of faith alike in the government 
and in its citizen; a venture with its risks which 
sometimes seem perils and frighten timid patriotism. 
Sublimer idealization man never had except in the 
Gospel of Christ, which named him Son of God. 
A Gospel this likewise is which names every citizen a 
State, and expects him to act like a State — every 
citizen, whatever his private culture or competence, 
and by virtue of his citizenship alone. 

Rule of ignorance and vice do you call it — the 
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ignorance and vice which always outnumber knowl- 
edge and virtue, and hence will always wield the 
club of a majority? No, no; there are no such dis- 
tinct classes in the State. Ignorance and vice run 
all the way up, knowledge and virtue all the way 
down — up and down with degrees and coincidences 
and laminations that can never be graded, some be- 
ing more virtuous in one way while more vicious in 
another; more expert in one regard while in an- 
other more crude. And all degrees of every kind 
exist in both parties, so that their strife is never a war 
between angels and demons, but between men on 
level fields of manhood. Both parties have their 
great orators, writers, soldiers, statesmen; both, 
too, have their rings and bosses and rounders and 
bummers and bribes; and only a war with some 
foreign enemy is needed to prove how nearly alike 
they are in patriotism. Above all, both have the 
same national spirit. It pervades all their ranks. 
It is about and within every soul of them. They 
are born of it ; they grow up under it ; they are 
educated by it. It is the ethos of their entire 
lives, the common speech of their thoughts and de- 
sires. Its system of manners, customs, precedents, 
and existing laws pushes them with one great im- 
pulse in one direction. They cannot go very far 
apart. Each party will correct the errors of the 
other, and hedge the other's mischievous tendencies, 
which have only to show their mischief to lose its 
power of harm. 

For majorities are always becoming minorities, 
and minorities majorities. The minority of to-day 
is the majority of to-morrow; and so the smaller 
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culture, if such it be, grows general, while the larger 
ignorance rises to rarer culture, and by an escalade 
of changing majorities and minorities the whole 
people climb. And such climbing must have its 
leaders who will lead according to their worth. One 
ballot to each man, not that he shall count as only 
one and no more than any other, but that, being at 
least one, he may count for as many more as his 
superior manhood can control. He is a petty citizen 
who polls but one vote, when by a nobler citizenship 
he might poll twenty, a hundred, a thousand. All 
the votes of the land are his if he can poll them. It 
is by such self-multiplying power that a little band 
of earnest and enthusiastic souls becomes a party, 
and the party, though beaten in many combats, wins 
at last, and, winning, legislates its right into the 
might of the nation. 

And the manner of winning educates, as no other 
school can, the whole nation up to the culture that 
can appreciate and accept the law that marks the 
advance of its forward minds. A presidential elec- 
tion with its newspaper discussions, its pamphlets, 
its hustings and bustlings, its barbecues, its parades, 
fireworks, cockades, club talk, office talk, home 
talk, farmyard talk, beer-saloon talk — what dili- 
gence, what zeal, what outlay of time and strength 
and money, what aptitude, adroitness, talent, genius, 
it plies to instruct and persuade by argument, anec- 
dote, and every possible appeal to the man, so that 
when he moves he will move with his whole being, 
ready to make his wisdom will! The American 
people learned more about currency in the last 
national canvass than they had learned in the half- 
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century that preceded it ' ; and the next national can- 
vass will teach them more about the world-process, 
and the place of their nation in it, than a century 
without suffrage could impart. Prate not about 
dangers. The dangers are opportunities, urgencies, 
drills upward — always upward to grander surveys, 
stronger and braver character, safer because freer 
citizenship. Climb, citizens, on one another's 
shoulders if you must, but climb! What matters 
the seeming hurly-burly lower down, so long as all 
together you climb ! In the long run, or, rather, in 
the long climb, success will demonstrate merit, and 
might shine forth as right. 

For, in the State, where right must have might to 
manifest its Tightness, speculative justice is but folly 
when it whimpers of wrongs it can not mend. Let 
it stay in its millennium of rainbowed mist and bide 
its swordless time. In civil government the sword 
must go with the scales. Thought that outflies will 
may be philosophic, but it is not political. The tools 
for him who uses them, the saddle to him who rides. 
Neurasthenic morality can never found or maintain 
a moral realm. Pious intentions on the throne may 
mean barricades in the streets. If the rulers are 
weak, the people must be impotent; if the rulers 
are base, the people must be vile. When a despot 
reigns, the people's choice is not between despotism 
and democracy, but between despotism and anarchy, 
and their preference displays their wisdom. 

The soul shapes the body. The best polity for 
a State is that which its own life exfigures. To 
squeeze or stretch it with a scheme of ethical or 
' 1896. 
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social perfection is to kill it, and leave a political 
corpse for a body politic. A perfect cofifin, though 
decked with lilies from dreamland, were a poor bed 
for a nation to lie in. 

The citizen who criticises his State by some 
private conceit must remember that other citizens 
have private conceits with contrary claims, and that 
if, in the clash of claims, each were permitted to 
judge his own case, there could be no justice be- 
tween man and man, where alone justice resides. 
Every citizen would be a tyrant and the Common- 
wealth a Donnybrook Fair, with shillalahs for 
sceptres. 

So long as the piety or morality regulative of per- 
sonal conduct lacks political dominance, the State 
cannot ordain it. Laws too unpopular to govern 
breed contempt for law, and foster a spirit of law- 
lessness. Never can the State gain virtue by ener- 
vating the laws that already embody its will and 
must support its higher growth. This were to build 
its dome with stones blasted from its basement. 
Feebleness of enforcement would increase with ele- 
vation of plan, and when the plan reached perfection, 
government would have lost all power to govern. 
Hence government must be content for the time with 
the lower good, whose popular might guarantees to 
the citizen the safety, the leisure, the freedom of 
thought, and all the other immunities of that very 
culture which affects to despise it. 

Wait, O sapient critic, and watch and work. Let 
not the beauty of your dream appear bizarre. Ball- 
dresses make poor bathing-suits. In the State, misfit 
denotes misrule. Earth cannot be expected to play 
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at law-making for the amusement of galleries of 
rococo thought. Parliamentary government would 
have ruined the England of a thousand years ago ; 
your government would be a thousand years too 
soon or too late for America. Weave in your head 
a more contemporaneous cobweb, and if still the 
people do not see in the threads of it the plan of a 
present Commonwealth, get the plan out of your 
head and turn its threads into cables strong enough 
to hold the wills of men. Strength is the prime 
requisite. Can your web bind, control, sustain, 
organize? Try it with your own hand on whatever 
wills you can reach. Illustrate its governmental 
virtue by your own governmental character. Rally 
about you all the allegiance your character can 
command. Attack, defend, carry on a propagan- 
dism of intellectual and moral power, and so clear a 
good space of right around your citizenship. Ha- 
bitual absence from caucus and polls and jury-box 
compounds the felony it complains of. Too much 
minding of your own business may soon leave you 
no business to mind. Sighs of patriotic indignation 
will not blow away exorbitant taxes, pestilential 
streets, rampant crime threatening life and property, 
and banishing population and trade. Immorality 
of politics ! Why should they not be immoral if all 
morality keeps out of them through a soapy regard 
for its own fair complexion? Fortunately, their vir- 
tuous vice is more civic than the vicious virtue that 
deliberately neglects them. It has at least resolu- 
tion, courage, alertness, unity of action, tenacity of 
purpose, and sociality enough to organize itself and 
prevail. If philosophy fails, common sense must 
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take its place. When scholars and gentlemen com- 
mand neither faith nor fear, bosses will, and should 
step to the front, where they can lead only as the 
people follow. It is the following that makes the 
leader. His strength is in his popularity. All gov- 
ernment is by consent, not of private wills, but of 
the public will. Democracies consent, as it were, 
by vote, despotisms by acquiescence. No king or 
cabal may handcuff a nation against its will. The 
blindest national Samson can break the withes that 
madden him. It is the people in the man that the 
people obey. The king is king because he wears 
the people's crown. 

The spirit of a nation has to take this personal 
form in order that the people may recognize it. For 
as the nation is a nation of persons, and as its spirit 
exists only in their spirits, it can get no adequate 
consciousness or expression except by impersonation 
in certain characters who are wise with its wisdom 
and sovereign with its majesty. Such characters 
become its heroes. They are great because they 
are uncommonly common. Their universality con- 
stitutes their uniqueness. Particular minds are 
many, universal minds are few. The genius is the 
man of a gens or genus. He does not create his 
ideas : he draws them from the general mind which 
he summarizes in his own. He knows us better 
than we know ourselves; he speaks our dumb 
thought, which hails him as its tongue; he leads, 
and our wills behold a path which lay waiting for 
their feet through what had seemed a wilderness. 
Hence we call him inspired, and garland him with 
our praises. He is great because he is ours. He 
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is divine in being so thoroughly human. If he is 
completely Man, we worship him as the God-Man, 
or the Christ. 

This principle of hero worship or of social incar- 
nation runs through all varieties of social life and 
makes a hierarchy of characters whose ranks are 
ordained by the people themselves — an aristocracy 
of democracy. They may not understand princi- 
ples, but they do know men. Their real king needs 
no crown to designate the kingship which they feel 
and obey. They are still clans, but clans which 
choose their chiefs and camp freely around his tent. 

It is a hollow skull in which rattle such maxims 
as: " Principles, not men." The principles are 
men. Loyalty, or law-alty, means devotion to 
the law in a man who gives it an obvious brow of 
command. Discover your great men, and you will 
see great principles in their clearest setting of con- 
crete and well-proportioned manhood. And that 
you may discover them, give all men free play of 
personality, and honor every proof of its superior 
worth with ample prize until the State shall be an 
Olympian game of fair and generous contest to 
reveal its supreme man, the head that should wear 
its bay wreath. 

He — not the "hoe" man, nor any laureate of hoe- 
dom — is the handiwork the State gives to God. 
For, in giving him, the State gives its whole man- 
hood. He enspheres its whole aim, effort, meaning, 
and foregleams its destiny. In him it beholds God's 
acceptance with rejoicing that is God's own, since 
its handiwork is God's also, the work of God's 
hand in all the forces that make civil government 
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the corporate form of His power in the world. By 
it His justice visibly reigns. It is His deputy, His 
viceroy, His earthly throne. However poor its in- 
struments. He uses them, and the grasp of His use 
gives them the shape and cunning of His hand. 

Should not such a State be served and loved and 
gladly worshipped with every sacrifice it claims, and 
renders holy by its claim — as a terrestrial God? 



VII 

THE FUTURE OF SOCIETY 
" How will the future reckon with this man, 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world ? " 

I WONDER. The future— what is it? Has it a 
mind of its own so unlike the mind of the pres- 
ent that it may be considered another and better 
species of time? Whence hails this high-born aris- 
tocrat and judge who is to call the ages before his 
upper judgment-seat and condemn them for their 
misdeeds? Or, if too irate to await the culprits' 
approach, he resolves to play avenger and spring 
upon the ages from ambush, whence grow his pas- 
sion and his guile and the power of his attack? 

I cannot imagine. Except as the future of the 
present, and such a future as the present, which is 
now its womb, will characterize with its own ances- 
tral traits, I see nothing in that time, aloof, but 
emptiness; too empty to prove it forward. It 
is time that has as yet no force, no will, no thought ; 
time without a world ; time that has not become 
time. Far from being a better time, it is no time 
at all. Its whirlwinds are the whirls of an unwritten 
zero. How can such a zero, though big as space 
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and taking all eternity into its lineless circle, ever 
shake a world? I wonder. 

If, on the other hand, the future is the outcome 
of the present, and such a future as the present 
makes, it will be what it will be because the present 
is exactly what it is. The present is the present of 
that future, its beginning, its process of birth, its 
presentness or presence. It carries all the prospect, 
all the energy, all the good, all the reason of the 
future in its past. It is the only reality the future 
has. To curse it is to curse the future as well, and 
all futures which are to become presents, and, hence, 
just as faulty compared with the judgment-day 
futures that cannot overawe them. Your curse 
covers all time and all eternity. It is a devil's doom 
upon history and hope. 

According to my idea, time moves the other way. 
It does not blow, like a whirlwind, out of the future 
through the present into the past, but moves from 
the past into the present, and from the present into 
a future that will be full, not empty; full of the 
world that has been, and is now developed to the 
future's own height and breadth of attainment. It 
is not a wind, but a life. Its whirls are spires. In- 
stead of swooping, it soars. It needs no violence 
to explain its process or accomplish its aim. Its 
progress is the progress of order, and becomes more 
progressive as it becomes more orderly. 

In such forward-moving time I, too, can dream, 
but I dream with my eyes open, and so my dreams 
prove visions. Beyond reality, they are always 
in sight of it. They are built of its stuff, by its 
laws, with its forces ; and, having its ground-plan, 
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their more aerial architecture still is safe enough to 
live in — no thin castellation of night-air with moon- 
beams for rafters and breezes for streets. I take the 
household as it is, and by its own innate tendencies 
construct the better home. I take trade as it is, 
bringing some tribute of the whole world's wealth to 
every man's door for his slight trouble to pick it up, 
and this tribute I enrich while smoothing its avenues 
for his easier and more participant acceptance of it. 
I take the State as it is, and, discerning the wisdom 
implied in its errors, and the burly right that gropes 
through its darkest wrongs, I listen for the clank 
of loosened chains, and look for true, clear, divine, 
educative Throne-light throughout all laws. And 
these ideals, being seen in realities, idealize the 
realities themselves, and give them their own radi- 
ance, color, charm. My home is already ideal to 
my love, my trade to my appreciation, my State to 
my patriotic devotion. 

But when you break present and future apart you 
can no longer idealize realities. The ideals are of 
one sort, the realities of another. The realities are 
real because they are unideal ; the ideals are ideal 
because they are unreal ; and such ideals, cut off 
from the conditions and characters of men as men 
are, and of Society as Society is, — ideals without 
tests of correspondence, — may be as fantastic as they 
please. They are set in the future in order to be 
away from the world of fact. The future is their 
realm of special license, because it cannot check or 
criticise their whimsicality. Anything may be or 
may not be in such a future — anything but fact, 
law, order, truth, reason, those principles of the 
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present which it has seceded from in order to enjoy 
an opposite kind of freedom. If they seem still to 
stand in the way, it can skip them ! The future is 
future, that they may be skipped. It can set its own 
fashion of society, its own style of man; can turn 
Arabian Nights into Arabian Days ; can equal- 
ize all inequalities, repair all injustices, enlighten 
all ignorances, content all discontentments, by sim- 
ply futuring them. Does a perfect society require 
perfect men? The future will perfect them. Does 
perfection of manhood require change of character, 
will, heart? The future will do at once what all 
time so far has failed to accomplish, and convert the 
inner and whole man in the twinkling of an eye. 

Cataclysmic, of course ! Any other mode would 
be a repetition of time's slow drag with its sequences, 
which are so lame of progress. Progress, that catch- 
word of the past, has had its era, and can befool no 
more. Instantaneity, the "Presto, change! " of the 
conjurer, is the latest law. Achievement by ex- 
plosion, explosion of wrath or explosion of love, it 
matters not which, so long as the method be sud- 
den, quick, violent — some kind of cyclonic whirl. 
Whirl, O future Society, in waltz or wrestle, but 
whirl! If you are to take any cue from former 
time, let it be the French Revolution. Was not 
that revolution a hurricane of liberty, equality, 
fraternity — the liberty of jails for the freest, the 
equality of scaffolds for the noblest, the fraternity 
of universal suspicion and fear — a proud triumvirate 
of soul whose reign history has named the Reign of 
Terror ? 

Terror is wholesome. Terrify the heedless world 
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if you cannot enchant it — terrify it into hastes and 
spasms of reform. 

For, wild-eyed as was Proudhon, the cooper's 
son, with his nympholepsy of a perfect individualism 
which would need no government to regulate its 
cherubic sport of justice, both innocent and infal- 
lible, he had common sense enough to see that 
socialism, for all its promise of an order no less 
cherubic, would bring a curse more dire than the 
calamity of that present order which he hated and 
assailed as systematic pillage. 

" The social revolution [he said] could only end in an 
immense cataclysm of which the immediate object would 
be to lay waste the earth, and to strait-jacket society; 
and, were it possible that such a state of things should 
last a few weeks, to kill three or four million men by an 
unforeseen famine. When the Government is bankrupt; 
when the country is without commerce or produce ; when 
Paris, starving, receives from the provinces that block- 
ade it neither money nor provisions; when the workers, 
demoralized by the policies of their clubs and the idle- 
ness of their shops, seek any sort of hand-to-mouth sub- 
sistence; when the state requires the jewels and plate of 
the citizens for its mint; when house-to-house searches 
are the only means of collecting taxes; when the first 
granary is robbed, the first house entered, the first church 
profaned, the first torch kindled, the first blood spilt, the 
first head fallen — when the Abomination of desolation has 
come upon all France — oh then you will know what social 
revolution is; an unbridled multitude in arms, drunk 
with vengeance and with fury, armed with pikes, with 
hatchets, with naked swords; with cleavers and with 
hammers; the city mournful and silent; the poHce at the 
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threshold; opinions suspected, whispers eavesdropped, 
tears watched, sighs numbered, silence spied upon; 
constant espionage and denunciation ; inexorable requisi- 
tions, forced and increasing loans; depreciated paper- 
money ; war with neighbors on the frontiers, unpitying 
proconsuls the committee of public safety, a supreme 
body with a heart of brass; behold the fruits of the 
democratic and social revolution! With all my heart 
I repudiate socialism. It is impotent, immoral, fit only 
to make dupes and pilferers." 

Will that be the "hoe" man's opportunity to ask 
"his brute question"? 

Still the bone-headed world goes on its gradual 
way, and smiles at the futuristic woes which it has 
heard for two thousand years, and recognizes as 
from one and the same melancholy habit. That 
habit was Plato's among the Greeks, Cato's in 
Rome, Wyclife's or Sir Thomas More's in England, 
Rousseau's in France, and now has the multiple 
tones of motley doctrinaire guesswork and popular 
discontent. 

Among the last it is pleasant to hear one that has 
at least a scientific accent. It stands the nearest to 
facts, and has an eye for past and present processes. 
If it cares little for civic precedents, it neverthe- 
less feigns respect for social laws. It sees a logic in 
events which it would aid by exposition and ad- 
vocacy to quicker and more peremptory argument. 
I mean the futurism of Karl Marx and his disciples. 
I cannot do more than outline its plan. That plan 
is evolved from one standard of value. All value is 
labor value. Labor value is the amount of hand- 
work that goes into the production of a commodity. 
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The amount of handwork is measured by its time- 
length, say, twelve hours for a coat, six for a pair 
of shoes. Capital has no part or lot in the making 
of value. If there had to be a first surplusage in 
order to employ labor, that surplusage was due to 
past conquest, confiscation, pillage. And the pil- 
lage has been continued in the name of legitimate 
trade, where capitalistic profits are all profits of un- 
paid labor, compelled to work longer than neces- 
sary for its rightful share, by competition that beats 
down normal value. Such competition is abetted 
by machinery, which fosters great enterprises to the 
detriment of small, expropriates the workman who 
owns his tools, the tradesman, and the middleman, 
while the number of capitalists decreases as their 
wealth increases, and the number of underpaid 
workers incessantly augments — a huge, ogreish sys- 
tem of spoliation. 

Hence the instruments of labor, the factories, 
workshops, machinery, railways, ships, etc., should 
be common to all ; and common also should be the 
land, the mines, every kind of raw stuff, and all the 
means of storing and transportation. The State 
alone should be the capitalist, housing its industrial 
products in public magazines for distribution among 
the workers who receive labor checks, each in pro- 
portion to the duration of his labor, less his share of 
the expenses of general utility such as are now pro- 
vided for by taxation ; and these labor checks would 
take the place of money, so that there need be 
no banks, no brokers, no financiers, no bonds, no 
stocks, no interest, no markets, no trade, nothing 
between the workman and the full worth of his 
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work in the goods he would consume, while all the 
land around him basked in economic bliss. 

Alas, that so Romanesque a social equity should 
have any loose stones in its foundation or a wall out 
of plumb ! But what, in that equity, would be the 
worth of a diamond as compared with a bar of pig 
iron? Suppose the diamond were found by chance 
— would it be worthless? And if everybody wanted 
it, to whom should it go? To him who would make 
the greatest sacrifice to obtain it — a sacrifice that 
would give it a very different value from the cost 
of production? Or would diamonds have to be 
ruled out of the market as too perplexing for its 
schedule, and belong to the State as decorations for 
its grand army of officials? 

Again, what difference would it make how much 
labor a product cost, if nobody wanted it? It would 
be as worthless as a weed. The State could hardly 
decree its use in order to give it value ; as if souls 
were such feeble-witted Ophelias as to mistake weeds 
for coronet flowers ! 

There is no measure of value except the extent 
and degree of popular want. There is no equivalent 
of mind in muscle, of art in toil, or even of finger- 
tact in strain of limb. Any scaling of these by the 
State would be too arbitrary for pretence of justice, 
too domineering for popular consent. Nepotism is 
rife enough now, but with such opportunity to favor 
kinsmen and friends it would have to be superhuman 
amid a superhuman society not to come under sus- 
picion as the motive of functionaries in rating utility 
of work. The present disquiet of labor would be 
the sigh of a babe's sleep compared with the rage 
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that would storm against this capitalism of one over 
all, even though the one named itself The Common- 
wealth. 

Nor can I see, as the socialist sees, how the elec- 
tive system would cure the tendency to nepotism 
by turning offenders out of ofifice. Elections imply 
parties with candidates who require the help of their 
partisans, and cannot get it without exchange of 
favors. And in a society without private fortunes 
the favors of a candidate must depend wholly on his 
success, and be official. Without such favors, or the 
promise of them, or the hope of them though un- 
promised, parties could not be rallied, or would be 
too feebly rallied to win. It is not a monarchy or a 
bureaucracy, but the most democratic of democracies 
that wears as the legend of its coat-of-arms, "To the 
victors belong the spoils." And in an industrial 
democracy, the spoils would be the more sought as 
they the more abound. What, then, would be the 
scramble when State-ofiScials appraised every task 
and apportioned every wage of an entire people? 

Moreover, the State would have all the aged and 
sick to look after. There being no surplusage but 
its own, and its own being the minimum necessary 
to conduct its affairs without imposing a feather's 
weight of undue burden on the workers, the State 
would surely spare the sick and aged from its tasks 
without depriving them of their portion of its bene- 
fits. But who are the aged? What year begins 
their pension ? Some are old at forty, some young 
at sixty; some at sixty have nerves of brass in 
muscles of iron; some at forty have fiddle-strings 
for nerves, and fiddle-frames for bodies. Infirmity 
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alone can prove age; and infirmity no man can 
judge but the sufferer himself. How much of the 
body's strength is in the will? How much of the 
will's strength is in ambition? How much of 
the strength of ambition is in the reward which bids 
for excellence? That strength all gone, why should 
not the desire to reduce hours of labor apply to 
years, and the workman whose aimless mind can 
idle through tasks that have only time-values make 
the law of his mind the law of his limbs as well? 
He will age fast. Infirmity of purpose will cause 
infirmity of flesh, and with it all manner of fatigues, 
ineptitudes, indispositions. Malingering will grow 
miasmatic in its spread. Nervous prostration, with its 
brood of maladies beyond medical test, will become 
as epidemic as swamp-fever in a Mississippi bottom. 

Yet if, to prevent malingering, the State should 
deny the right of invalid idleness, think how Nero- 
like would be its cruelty to genuine invalids. Kinder 
were the old Norse club that, with one fell blow on 
the head, knocked age and infirmity out of life and 
life's ills. 

Still there would be a way of escape from dead 
handwork and its sweat values — the way of office, 
and that way would be thronged with seekers. The 
State, being a universal directory of labor, and em- 
ploying men enough to organize, regulate, oversee, 
compel it, and to distribute its shares, would swarm 
with officials. Their name would be million. They 
would shadow every field, every square rod of life — 
inspectors of work, inspectors of homes, inspectors 
of health, inspectors of storehouses, inspectors of 
inspectors— their inspection like the glare of one 
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great lidless, omniarchal eye everywhere. Freedom ? 
Imagine it I 

In order that the official may have the ease he 
seeks, he will run his work into red-tape and reel it 
out as thin and as far as he can, so that with less 
work for each there may be more officials to 
strengthen each other's influence in keeping them- 
selves in office, and to offer larger booty for the parti- 
sanship that elects them. The pen above the ear 
will prove mightier than the sword, nor need deaf- 
ness be feigned to indicate absence of mind. Inso- 
lence of office would out-swagger all past insolence 
of money-bags, Mandarism would have a sway 
never yet known in China, and make a more ab- 
ject than Chinese civilization by its high-walled and 
inexpugnable conceit. There could be no progress, 
or only the progress of a centiped. Every invention 
would have to be submitted to a council of man- 
darins with mandarin prejudices. They would dis- 
cuss its chances of success, its possible benefits. 
They would talk about the jealousy of the people 
for reserve funds left over from what ought to be 
the largest possible dividends of annual distribution. 
No funds for foolish experiments! Under the 
capitalistic system ninety-nine out of one hundred 
inventions came to naught ! Then the inventor or 
capitalist pocketed his own loss, and Society was 
saved the expense of it, while sharing all his gain, 
but now Society has to suffer for every mistake of 
investment. No venture, no loss. The State must 
not gamble in industrial chances. To be adopted, an 
invention must demonstrate sure and prompt success. 

Even so mandarins might easily blink the dem- 
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onstration. A new invention calls for new skill, 
new organizations and classifications of workmen, 
new directions and distributions of work, all of 
which have to be first learned by mandarins them- 
selves, that they may teach them to the people as 
yet unconscious of any new need. And since the 
people will never find out their loss, if it be a loss, 
and since the mandarins have no particular gain to 
get from a device which leaves them the same num- 
ber of work hours and the same wages, why should 
they pester themselves with innovations? Labor 
will still be labor, and an hour an hour for them and 
everybody else. 

And, as with inventions, so with every kind of 
free and forward or antagonistic thought. The man- 
darins have charge of the State, and the State owns 
all printing-presses. No book or magazine or news- 
paper can be published without their approval. 
Will they approve publications that offend, disturb, 
threaten them and their partisan control? How 
far? How long? 

The public halls, too, are in their charge. What 
the pen may not too freely write, the tongue may 
not too boldly speak. Censorship of speech and 
press, once exceptional in time of war, is now 
the rule of peace. Would such censorship permit the 
widespread discussion of a proposal to return to the 
golden age of capitalism — connive at the treason that 
menaced the State's own overthrow? Hardly. Every 
mouth in the land would wear a negative gag, and the 
muzzled silence be construed as tranquil consent. 

The School likewise, and its every schoolhouse, 
would belong to the State, and, in the name of 
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the State, the mandarins would control them. No 
doctrine could be taught contrary to mandarin 
opinions and interests. "What are you doing up 
there? " asked Stonewall Jackson of one of his sol- 
diers whom he saw in a persimmon tree, eating 
green persimmons. "Drawing up my stomach to 
fit my rations," was the soldier's reply. The man- 
darin School would feed the public mind on green 
persimmons, and that mind would be puckered tight. 

Luxuries would necessarily be ruled out of life. 
I mean such luxuries as now by their rarity com- 
mand prices which only the rich or well-to-do can 
pay. And yet every improvement upon the most 
meagre supply of barest need was once such a lux- 
ury; for instance, the first coat when skins were 
still in fashion, the first house when caves were the 
only tenements, the first sheet of letter-paper, the 
first printed book, the first clock, the first watch. 

Now, if there had been no wealth to buy such ex- 
travagances, they would never have been manufac- 
tured or imported. No fop could have worn an 
elegant cotton shirt, much less could a dainty lump 
of sugar have sweetened a cup of coffee, or a cup of 
coffee have regaled proud courtier lips, or a supercil- 
ious potato have appeared for the first time in France 
on the table of Louis XVI. — costing, as these 
things did, unwonted industry, or a voyage round 
the world with prodigal expense of time and danger 
and superfluous money. But if they had not begun 
thus as rarities they could never have become a 
general want, and no ships would have sought them 
across far, lonely seas. Once in use, men saw, 
wore, tasted, desired them; the desire impelled 
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industry ; industry improved means of production 
and transport ; oceanic navigation followed, weaving 
the very waves into a web of commerce; agricul- 
ture learned to acclimate exotic plants; invention 
devised machinery for shortening time, and easing 
toil, and cheapening cost; and luxuries grew as 
common as soil, or as the salt of the sea. But for 
the social order that rendered luxuries possible, 
there never would have been a keel seaworthy 
enough to cross the Atlantic and discover America ; 
never an Anglo-American people with those demo- 
cratic ideas whose back-flow has modified every 
European government, and given rise to social de- 
mocracy, with its phantasmagoric Canaan that is to 
flow chin-deep with milk and honey — not even one 
tobacco-pipe to rest the weary mouth of a socialistic 
prophet, as he waits on this side of his yet fordless 
Jordan. 

Of course fashions could not have been. Their 
extravagant folly would have ended before it began ; 
it would have seemed too wastefully absurd to con- 
template. Clothes thrown away before they are 
half worn out; clothes bought without regard to 
comfort or beauty and for mere tricks of newness 
ordained as style ! Carpets, too, and wall-paper and 
houses and equipages and china and glass and jew- 
els and letter-paper and every mode of use and 
amusement ! Three fourths of the world's life given 
up to whim; three fourths of the world's wealth 
wasted on whimsies! 

Have you ever thought what were the most 
terrible disaster that could even now befall a great 
people? Not a sanguinary war, nor a desolating 
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famine, nor a Black Plague. These were but lacka- 
daisical suspirations compared with the misery of a 
sudden change of fashion that should compel all 
women to dress as men practically do, in one ma- 
terial of one color. Whole cities would lose their en- 
terprise and livelihood ; their mills and shops would 
be shut up, and their owners and workers thrown 
out of fortune and employment to starve in the 
midst of plenty. And if the change should go fur- 
ther, as the bicycle once threatened it might, and 
women shorten their skirts, or wear trousers like 
men, starvation still more gaunt would stagger like 
a stricken giant through the land. 

Such possible whirlwinds lie latent and condensed 
in petty wheels. Better, if it must ever be, that the 
whirlwind should blow at once, and blow itself out, 
and leave a sane and safe and fearless air. Let Dame 
Grundy reign no more. Off with her head ! The 
State shall take her place and don her cap. The 
State alone shall prescribe changes of fashion, if 
fashion is ever to change ; or, yet more wisely, pre- 
vent all change, as inconsistent with the narrow 
margin of wages that leaves no room for wealth 
with its privileges of folly. Imagine a State issuing 
its decrees once in ten years, "There will be a new 
spring style of hat at Easter," and supplementing 
this decree with the advice that the Easter hats must 
be had at government storehouses on presentation 
of labor-checks with certificate of inspectors that the 
necessary health and comfort of the household had 
already been provided for ! Too wise the socialist 
State for such nonsense! The sabot, which never 
changes its shape and never wears out, will be its 
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proximate model of all dress. And as for pleasures, 
they will keep their trite simplicity like a well-set 
merry-go-round that runs to the same ever-recurrent 
steam-clack of tunes that have lost all vital tuneli- 
ness. Dead music for dead souls ! 

As good luck, or God's luck, will have it, the 
mandarin State can never come to pass. It cannot 
arrive at the same hour at every national port. The 
nation that first adopted it would have to compete, 
in the markets of the world, with capitalistic prod- 
ucts. It would have to buy those products with 
money good in foreign banks. Such money it 
could obtain only by exchange of exports for im- 
ports, and hence it would have to sell as well as 
buy. It would thus be brought into competitions 
of sale and purchase with industrial systems which, 
under the management of capital, paid lower wages, 
held larger reserves, renewed worn machinery more 
promptly, improved processes of manufacture more 
rapidly, thereby increasing the productivity of labor, 
while lowering the price of wares. How long could 
your coUectivistic nation keep its labor days short and 
its wages high and its reserve fund low — so low that 
consumption might match production nearly enough 
to satisfy the workman who, having no prospect of 
private capital and no cause for thrift, would not care 
to make more than he might liberally eat and wear? 

Yet this coUectivist nation, which could not under- 
sell the other nations, would have to buy from them ; 
and buy it could not without selling its own products 
below cost. Such sales could not go on without 
lowering wages and multiplying hours of labor to 
escape industrial ruin. The ruin escaped, the longer, 
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harder labor might try to amass a national surplus; 
but foreign nations would undercut its vain effort, 
and chuckle over their own common sense as too 
shrewd for communistic traps. 

Suppose, however, the collective system to be 
adopted everywhere at once. Still the nations 
must buy from each other, each having some special 
product which would entitle it alone, or in a syndi- 
cate of other nations with the same specialty, to a 
good share of the world-market. How long would 
it be before this particular share became a monopoly 
by the power of the nation, or syndicate of nations, 
to control output and price; and so, instead of a 
monopoly by corporations, you would confront a 
monopoly by States, a world-wide trust with no 
Overworld law to regulate it. 

Once more, suppose that to prevent an inter- 
national war of monopolies, all States should com- 
bine into one, with every kind of land, climate, and 
mine. No more competition now. No need of 
capital or surplus fund. Henceforth inventions are 
impertinences. Wealth is consumed as fast as pro- 
duced. Population grows apace. The new-comers 
must have places, tasks. To give them tasks as fast 
as they come, the hours of work must be reduced, 
and the wage-share of production as well. At last 
the wages sink below personal and domestic wants. 
Marriages become less frequent, and population falls 
off until the length of labor day and the share of 
labor pay grow again. Now you feel the iron law 
indeed. In capitalistic society it bound loosely, if 
it bound at all ; for there the lowest degree of con- 
sumption steadily rose by taking up former luxuries 
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as prime necessities, which in fact outstripped the 
comfort of feudal squires or ancient kings. But in 
the universal trust of nations there can be, accord- 
ing to its economic charter, no amassment of capital, 
no call for the spirit of invention to create new 
wants by machinery, and make them common by 
cheapening their supply. Even though the wage 
rise, it no longer overlaps fresh luxuries. But when 
it sinks; it sinks below a base of comfort which 
life has learned as the very bottom of all that 
makes life life to a man. Above pauperism, above 
poverty, above mediaeval wealth, that bottom is 
still beneath the lowest modern manhood, and the 
modern man feels it as the bottom of an open grave. 
Better die as a man than live as a brute. So, the 
man dies in your universal trust of a nation, while 
the brute lives and breeds his brutehood more and 
more. Under the old system it was the brute that 
died, and the man that lived ; and in order to live, 
that man had to become more and more of a man as 
his necessities rose with social progress, which bound 
all men together as the chord of an Alp guide binds 
his company for common ascent. But now increase 
of population pulls downward, and cramps while it 
pulls. Its iron law rusts as it rubs, and the rub- 
rust gangrenes, and the gangrene spreads through 
all social and individual character. 

Is this the best grade of manhood you can grind 
out, O grand milleniac sausage-mill of souls ! 

Give me rather the old nation with all its faults. 
Let me be heir to a nation's history, with a free- 
man's royalty of price-current on the products of 
the whole world around it. It was a nation's free 
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pioneers who explored unknown lands on horseback, 
swam wintry streams, cleared away forests, that the 
haunt of the wild beast and savage might be my park 
and garden. Its generations of free enterprise lev- 
elled mountains, lifted valleys, bridged rivers to 
prepare ways of travel whereby my hours might 
transcend their days, and my sleep their waking. 
From all climes under the sun the tides of commerce 
flowed through the free streets of my city as if it 
were their Venice and I had a Doge's share in their 
fulness. For me a thousand battles have been 
fought; for me countless martyrdoms suffered by 
free patriots and saints, and by free lone thinkers 
who died outworn before their time and made no 
sign. And therefore freely mine now are the dis- 
coveries of science, the counsels of sages, the elo- 
quence of orators, the wordless songs of music, the 
silent melodies of poetry, and the espial, as from a 
closet in her chamber, of Nature's unattired beauty, 
so chaste it hallows the eye of Art, and makes Art's 
life a long St. Agnes's Eve. 

' ' They wasted not their brain in schemes 

Of what man might be in some bubble-sphere, 

As if he must be other than he seems 

Because he was not what he should be here. 

Postponing Time's slow proof to petulant dreams — 
Yet herein were they great 

Beyond the incredulous lawgivers of yore. 
And wiser than the wisdom of the shelf, 
That they conceived a deeper-rooted State, 

Of hardier growth, alike from rind to core, 
By making man sole sponsor for himself. ' ' 

Lowell. 



VIII 

THE " ANGELUS" ; OR, MAN'S " REPLY TO GOD " 

' ' When this dumb terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries." 

SINCE I began this course of sermons I have read 
Sensier's Life of Millet. I could not accept 
the American poet's interpretation of the picture, 
and sought the artist's own. It did not seem to me 
possible that the most masculine of nineteenth-cen- 
tury painters could have sighed so effeminate and 
querulous a mood into color. The man who, when 
his children were hungry, and his hearth-fire burnt 
low, and the bailiff looked in through the window, 
swore that he would paint sign-boards before he 
would "prettify" his art, could not, I felt sure, 
prettify his brave, clear-seeing, stalwart soul by the 
spineless poses and puffy-cheeked pallors and goggle- 
eyed reveries and creaky, theatric rant of sentimental 
socialism. One long, slow tragedy, as his life was, 
it was a tragedy without a murmur of lip or brush. 
Peasant to the last. Millet was proud of his peasant 
stock, and painted his pride in every look and ges- 
ture of peasant toil. His women were his mother, 
his men himself. Their rags showed the patchwork 

114. 
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of thrifty needles ; their weariness bespoke courage 
and content of work that never paused to idle or 
whine. Be the tale what it might, a tale of sowers 
or spaders or gleaners or potato-gatherers or the 
gatherers of dead twigs for kindling-wood, it always 
told of independent, self-reliant, heroic manhood. 
Never in his long gallery of pictures did there appear 
one beggar, one tramp, one fat preaching friar of 
socialistic atheism, making mouths at State and 
Church. 

The "hoe " man was no exception. Certain 
French socialists saw in that bent form the efHgy of 
their own revolutionary ideas, and wished to wave 
it as a mobocratic banner. Millet forbade. No 
socialist he. He did not know or care what so- 
cialism meant. 

"Is it impossible, ' ' he asked, ' ' that one can 
have some sort of an idea in seeing a man de- 
voted to gaining his bread by the sweat of his 
brow? " 

There you have it. Not an inkling of 'century- 
weights,' ' world-burdens,' ' deadness to rapture and 
despair,' 'stolidity stunned,' 'light of brain blown 
out,' 'terribleness of shape,' 'censure of the world's 
blind greed,' 'humanity betrayed,' ' whirlwinds of 
rebellion,' or other goblins of chloralized brains. 

The theme is work, devotion to work, bread made 
sacramental by the sweat that earns it, and thus 
feeding soul as well as body, jaw loosened by pur- 
pose spent but for a moment, and taking a long, 
deep breath of rest for renewal of labor, and all in 
the midst of a correspondent scene. The weed- 
jnan stands amid weeds which are also flowers, 
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"dandelions that wear halos," while the clouds 
over-head make a tabernacle for the sun. The har- 
mony between soul and scene is idyllic. As the 
painter himself says, " The drama is surrounded 
by beauty." 

This beauty Millet saw not only here, but wher- 
ever he looked, because his eyes were inwardly 
illumined by it, and lent their light to every land- 
scape and life they looked on. But his Angelus 
gathers all the hues of it into one solemn rose of 
sunset whose fragrance is the music of church bells, 
filling the air of fields and calling workers to rest 
and prayer. The spade is stuck in the ground and 
left there. The day's work is done, and well done, 
and the well-doing of it has turned it into holy song, 
an anthem of praise. Hear its speech to God rising 
from the ground; hear God's answer falling from 
the sky; hear their blended strains in the Church's 
benison of knowledge that earth and heaven, God 
and man are one. The voice is the voice of an 
Angel, but the Angel speaks to a peasant girl and 
tells her that she is to be the mother of the perfect 
man, that divinest manhood is to come of her womb, 
and lie in her lap, and play about her feet, and work 
by her side, and make her home a shrine with minis- 
tries more angelic than Gabriel's own, and more 
annunciant of God's favor. Not the place but the 
character, not the deed but the spirit of the doing, 
makes its worth and reward which may be had more 
augustly at a carpenter's bench than under a high 
priest's mitre. Listen, O Labor, for it \s your Ange- 
lus, and angelizes every furrow and shop and cabin 
where man honors himself in his act, and his fellows 
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in himself, and God in himself and them, bind- 
ing all together by service whose gladness makes 
him no longer servant but son, with a wage of in- 
heritance above price. 

The Angelus — Christ's secret told by the Church 
which has mothered modern civilization, and still 
watches over it to consecrate its tasks, — tasks whose 
problem of pain and joy Christ alone has solved as 
the womb-throes that bring to happy birth the 
Christ that is in every man ; or as the crucifixions 
by which that Christ, when born, rises again and 
yet again to higher and more heavenly life. 

Do not forget that socialistic schemes entered the 
problem. The spirit of all modern socialism spoke 
in the temptations of the wilderness — stones to be 
turned into bread without sweat; sudden down- 
leaps of celestial felicity from the tops of dream- 
temples ; use of State powers to compel redemption, 
and force the reign of character — none of them the 
way of the Christ. 

He knew the expectation of the Jews — that, their 
religion being political, and their nation now subject 
to Rome, they had lost their political and religious 
ethos. Nothing was left them but a cult, and that 
cult one of patriotic dreams about a kingdom to 
come, to come, always to come — an irruption from 
the skies, a sunburst through storm clouds, a blessed 
burglary from heaven. The present had no value 
except to furnish signs and portents of it. It was 
the apotheosis of the future as God's only time. 
Then, not now, life was to be lived, and its daily 
duty done. All duties now were dream-duties: 
the prayers and hymns, and prophecy-readings, and 
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rites and tithes of a dream-cult, most minute and 
scrupulous and insistent and incessant, in order to 
hedge up life within its one sacred aim of not living 
in the abominable present Roman world around it, 
but only in the non-present Jew-world of Messianic 
fancies. 

Hence the Pharisee. He stood on the street- 
corners, his head in the air, and a fancy text on 
his brow, thanking God that he was not as other 
men, with their every-day morality that forbade the 
devouring of widows' houses, but failed to pray 
perpetual prayers for the coming of the kingdom of 
dreams. Him Jesus despised; him alone of the 
many types of contemporary folly and sin that 
could grieve a just and gentle heart ; him with his 
world-scorn to be more sublimely scorned by the 
world's lowly king. He was foul as an unwashed 
cup, rotten as the inside of a tomb, viperous with 
mean deceit, more damnable than the worst vices his 
Pharisaism damned. The sanctimonious hypocrite! 
Mark him well, workmen of Jerusalem, workmen of 
America. He is not dead yet. His head is still in the 
air, his phylactery full of quoted perfectionisms that 
mock all imperfection, however well-purposed, how- 
ever close upon fulfilment. He is so taken up with 
the idea of rights that he ignores all right, so resent- 
ful of oppression that his very look oppresses, so 
busy with his ideals that he is the veriest loafer and 
deadbeat of ethical reality — this Micawber of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He hates the frauds of capital, 
and, therefore, sanctions fraudulent labor. He ab- 
hors the spirit of class, and, consequently, organizes 
labor into class leagues that would deny outside 
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workers the privilege of free, honest work. He 
calls property robbery, for which reason he would 
rob every property-holder of the homestead that 
holder has bought with his own enterprise, or inher- 
ited from the enterprise of his fathers. Society at 
large, the universal State, is so dear to his schematic 
world-citizenship that he cannot see the social world 
in the smaller and nearer circles concentric in his 
own will, and widening that will through home and 
shop and school and commonwealth. Too grandiose 
for household virtue, tool virtue, virtue of diligent 
self-culture, virtue that reverences civic order, he 
affects Atlantean power to toss and catch the round 
world and roll it about his wise head and shoulders. 
He is like a tree torn up and spreading its roots in 
air, as if thereby it might become an air-plant, while 
its branches grow into mire. 

None of that school for the Carpenter of Nazareth ! 
He saw God's Kingdom in the moral order of the 
world. It had already come. It was even then 
upon earth. It tarried for no war trumpets. It 
brought no spectacular processions. It was without 
observation. It was in the soul of man, the soul of 
the individual man — there or nowhere ; there to be 
hailed and obeyed as a dynasty of character, the rule 
of the man over himself, the organization of his ap- 
petitive nature by reason whose law is right. There 
God had His pavilion and held His court, and felt 
no circumscription of His Majesty. Enter that 
Kingdom by a consciousness of its presence as 
the essential Godhood of the soul, or soulhood 
of God ; look out from it ; behold earth in its light ; 
estimate men by its heraldry ; live according to 
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its charter; and you will need no escort of angels 
in cloud-chariots to prove the advent of its Son 
of David. 

Hearken, O Pharisee, to its proclamation to you 
and your socialistic sect : Reform the world by re- 
forming yourselves; yourselves right, your world 
will be right. The wrong soul is the only wrong 
thing in the universe, and that wrong can be righted 
only by the soul's choice and act. Clean up your 
souls ; housekeep your souls ; order them, and thus 
possess them, making them regal with their inherent, 
yet newly self-conscious Christ, and, lo, the end in 
the beginning ! The soul will make its own environ- 
ment ; its earth will be a new earth, with new sig- 
nificances in soil and sea and sky. The seeds as they 
fall and grow, the birds of the air, each lily in its 
court robes, each sparrow in its guarded flight, the 
wheat, the tares, the vineyards, the fig tree, the 
folded sheep, the stray and hurt lamb, the fishes 
that swim into nets, the red of sunset, the heat- 
lightning that glows half around the night, and the 
shooting-stars, will take on spiritual habits. And 
man's earthly life, the poorest, pettiest trifles of it, 
trifles of task or pleasure — the driving of a plough, 
the buying of oxen, the payment of taxes, the lend- 
ing of money, the day's wage of a vine-dresser, the 
loss of a penny, the good-will of a widow's mite, 
the gleam of sickles amid ripe grain, the flail that 
threshes out wheat, the grinding by millstones in 
women's hands, the swept floor, the neat house- 
wifery that is not too much cumbered to sit at 
the feet of higher wisdom, the saddened' hearth, a 
sop of bread in oil, a foot-wash, a slave's fidelity, a 
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harlot's tears — these will prove themselves the soul's 
state-occasions, its embassies, its pageants, but will 
promise no realm of royal ease, of round stomachs 
and sleek skins, and eyes that stand out with 
fatness. 

The soul has better aims than to smooth life like 
the floor of a dance. It must not coddle the man- 
hood it would heroize for a proper wearing of its 
crown. Its way is the way of the Cross. Strive, 
suffer, in order to be more than happy, by winning 
that blessedness which is the joy of sorrow. To be 
greatest become least. Serve to reign. Lose life 
to find it. Die to live. No other life, no other 
livelihood befits a Christ-man. By suffering alone 
can he be saved from suffering. He sufiers upwards. 
New powers bring him new responsibilities, new 
temptations, new struggles. His every joy is a 
trophy, his sole peace a conquest. No heaven any- 
where of cakes and ale ; none of dawdling labor and 
slippered rest in an everlasting half-holiday. World 
without courage or patience or fortitude or sym- 
pathy, or that closest brotherhood which comes by 
sympathetic experience, or that humble sentiment 
of the unattained, which makes strong presentiment 
of immortality — who would live in such a world a 
thousand years or a thousand months? Better the 
thorn-crowned humanity of God's grand earth, 
which will not listen to any talk about a moUusk- 
manhood that floats in seas of sensuous bliss. Earth 
as it is, but nevertheless grand, the very school man 
needs in order to rule it wisely; Roman that it 
may become Christian ; bound that it may learn 
how to be free; unjust for education in justice; 
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disappointing in order to raise the pitch of hope and 
still keep the tune of law. 

"Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive and hold cheap the strain, 

Learn, nor account the pang: dare, never grudge 
the throe." 

For, the thorn-crown is still a crown, and its very 
thorns blossom. Sacrifice is not an end in itself. 
If sacrifice were the supreme good, hell, which is 
the sacrifice of soul as well as of body, would be the 
heaven of heavens. Sacrifice is for satisfaction. It 
finds the life it loses, and lives an ampler life by 
dying. It is the soul's mode of assimilation — reach- 
ing out over the world and taking the world up and 
turning it into the soul's own conscious empire. 
That empire is as broad as the soul's interest, sym- 
pathy, service ; and the broader the empire the more 
imperial the soul, whose altruism is but another 
name for alter-egoism. The ego reigns throughout, 
as the divinest image of that God who is the I of 
the universe. Its industry, morality, art, religion, 
combine to show forth this godlikeness or godliness 
of individuality. The perfect Race-man is the per- 
fect individual man, Jesus, the son of Mary, and 
every other Mary's son, who by like consciousness 
becomes a younger brother of Christ. 

And as sure as Christ is Christ, civilization must 
worship more and more, with all manner of tribute, 
His law of divine individuality. Individuality divine 
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sits on the judgment-seat of History, and summons 
the ages before it. The custom, fashion, statute, 
policy, or creed that cannot stand there must soon 
sink into historic perdition. By "there" I do not 
mean a place, but the soul, the soul's self as the 
world's judge and standard of judgment. Nothing 
is true for me unless true to me ; nothing is right 
over me unless right in me. I am the source of my 
obligations. The Family I own must be my Family, 
the State my State, the God my God. The dog-star 
has no claim on my allegiance, nor would God have 
if he were only the God of the dog-star. I owe it 
to myself to be a good father, a good citizen, a 
good man. I cannot be less without blaspheming 
my own divinity. The sin of my sin is that it 
makes me mean. I must not commit sacrilege 
against myself. I may sacrifice everything else, but 
I cannot sacrifice my soul. Character sacrificed, 
sacrifice has lost moral rank and reason, and is but 
wanton suicide. 

Bring your socialistic schemes to this test: Do 
they exalt character? What about leagues of char- 
acterless labor for mere wage? Has a man a right 
to average his manhood, and bind himself by oath 
to be no more than an average soul? Is any slavery 
viler than the deliberate tying up of one's own soul 
from its largest development? Can distortion be 
uglier than when a man stunts the God that is in 
him? 

Not for my wage, but for myself I do my deed. 
My deed is me, and, like an artist's proof, bears the 
signature of my character. I will not squander my 
soul to swell my purse. I can give my fellows no 
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better gift than my best self. I am their bank for 
all that is in me, and increase their dividends by in- 
creasing my stock. A bankrupt character benefits 
nobody. The workman who loses his pride of work, 
loses his sense of honor. He kills the man to save 
the laborer, whose labor is hardest when it is only 
labor — labor without soul. No toil is so tiresome 
as loafing ; no loafing so tiresome as that which loafs 
in work. Beggar not your manhood. It matters 
not how you beg, whether from a person or a State ; 
so far as you get without deserving, and hang 
around for aid, you are a beggar. A soup-house 
will be no less a soup-house by having the extent of 
a Commonwealth, and calling its State-soup pay. 
The disposition it fosters is the same, a disposition 
to unsoul one's self by truckling to circumstance. 
There is your "dumb terror " without one syllable 
of spirit speech worth hearing by man or God. 
Economics at the expense of ethics, fat bodies with 
lean souls, serene soarings of buzzard wings. 

Yet I am told that the Church must come to this, 
if it is to be the Church of workingmen. The 
Church must prove its interest in their souls by 
helping their bodies. Souls are rather mythical 
things for labor-sense, which has, however, a keen 
scent for bodily goods. Labor knows its friends, 
and they only are its friends who take its side in 
every issue against capital, and indorse its chronic 
spite. 

Why is not the workingman in Church — the par- 
sons ask when they meet on off days to play guess 
at religious problems — why? The banker is there, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the lawyer, the 
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doctor, the teacher — every class but the labor class. 
Can the Church be Christ's which wins every class 
that believes in soul, but cannot win the one 
class that believes in body? Must not the Church 
change its creed to become the Church of the work- 
ingman? So be it. Creed be changed, at least so 
far as creed is certified by conduct ! We must make 
terms. We must join labor leagues. We must 
leave off linen cuffs and wear blouses, and smoke 
strong tobacco. We must preach against capital, 
property, interest. We must berate the sins of the 
rich, and canonize the infirmities of the poor, and go 
mooning for signs of a co-operative commonwealth, 
and preach as the last, best gospel, salvation by swill. 
Can God be God if Lucifer leaves heaven ? Was Jesus 
the Christ when Judas sold Him for a bag of silver? 
Meanwhile Millet tells us that when there is a soul 
in the "hoe" man's hand, his hoe sings Ave Marias 
and Pater Masters among haloed dandelions, and 
under a high-priest sun whose beams are bene- 
dictions. Millet is Millet whether at hoe or easel — 
painting sign-boards for taverns, or medal-pictures 
for the salon. His genius is but the conscience of 
his hand ; and the approval of that conscience fore- 
speaks fame. The true man does all things truly. 
He rises above his work by rising in it. Because 
little occasions seem large to him, large ones become 
little in his ready grasp. A Newton sees planets in 
apples ; a Cuvier, the mastodon in a tooth, a Lyell, 
the genesis of the earth in a pebble ; and every great 
heart works in the humblest task with the same 
motive that gladdens the highest, even as in his 
armor at the bottom of the sea the diver breathes 
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the fresh, strong gale that blows across its upper 
billows. 

The great heart, by which I mean the good heart, 
never chafes at its lot, nor fidgets for place, nor 
mistakes chance for merit, as though man could be 
made or unmade by chance, and were but a chance 
himself. Occasions do not create, but reveal great- 
ness, and no less surely reveal the littleness of men 
who expect to be made great by them. So have I 
seen a dwarf-palmetto, whose seed some bird had 
borne thither from the swamp below, grow out of 
the gray moss that lay in the topmost fork of a dead 
cypress, and look pertly down on live-oak and mag- 
nolia, as if in it the dead cypress had come to life 
again ; when, of a truth, the height only exposed its 
upstart scrubbiness. Folly. alike in swamp or So- 
ciety, in individual or class, to seek eminence by 
accidental elevation, and not by eminent growth of 
character. 

And this, I think, is the meaning of Millet's art, 
and of all the so-called realism of modern art. It is 
the realism of life, most romantic when most real. 
Its heroes are the great little-ones of the world, the 
Oliver Twists, Nicholas Nicklebys, Silas Marners, 
cotters at their Saturday night prayers, and blithe- 
voiced Pippas — 

"who wind silk 
The whole year round to earn just bread and milk. ' ' 

The common every-day conflict, victory, battle- 
joy, is theirs, to turn from which to phantoms of 
reverie is to renounce summer sunshine for boreal 
lights — summer sunshine most glorious because so 
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common that men forget its glory. Bethink you 
of your clothes woven of the whole world's flax, 
cotton, woollen, silk ; your food gathered from the 
whole world's tilth; your shilling-edition books 
making you bosom friends of the wisest spirits of 
the race ; your civic freedom, a Round Table whose 
knights have shed their blood in many a fray that 
you might sit down without a scar at their ban- 
quet of peerage — bethink you of these boons, and 
be proud with all the pride of a peer that you can 
stand in your lot, and do your work, and in your 
work unfold your life, and, by unfolding, heighten 
and expand it. Wait not on fulfilment; your act 
fulfils itself. As the work goes now, it will go for 
ever, increasing with increase of power which alone 
may convert it into athletic play. Haste not. 
"Hurry is akin to flurry." What darkens this spot 
will gloom that ; your shadow runs with you. The 
light that falls yonder shines here ; turn about and 
face it. Know you not that the front rank of 
the universe is the rank next to God, and every 
man stands there who does his work as in God's 
sight? Wade your troubles as a trout fisher wades 
the stream that twists and shoots and eddies and 
plunges, with many a snag in the midst, and fal- 
len tree across. When no upward flash meets your 
cast, cast again while the reel hums merry expec- 
tation, until at last every disappointment is ful- 
filled at once by the jerk, the swirl, the jump that 
tingle wrist and brain. Broken leaders, snarled 
lines, torn garments, bruised limbs, cannot spoil the 
hilarity which feels the whole day's sport in every 
minute, the whole brook's beauty at every step. 
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The sport is just as grand when the day lasts 
through years ; the brook still more beautiful when 
you know it as the River of Life. The luck that 
fills your creel with love and wisdom, though it 
catch little else, is luck enough for time and eternity ; 
nay, it is eternal sport in time. 

" Live thou thy life — no less; 
Live thou thy life — no more; 
The doing be the deed's success, 
Thy giving be thy store. 

" Quit not thy heart; than that 
What deadlier ill can be? 
How shall he find who leaves behind 
The gem he seeks to see? 

" For in thine ample breast 

Are heaven, and earth, and air; 
All nature's sureness, largeness, rest, 
Her length and depth, are there." 



IX 

"THE WAGES OF GOING ON" 

" How will you ever straighten up this shape : 
Touch it again with immortality. " 

MarkhAm. 
' ' The wages of sin is death ; if the wages of virtue be dust. 
Would she have heart to endure for the worm and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on and not to die.'' 

Tennyson. 

IMMORTALITY is a vague word. It takes any 
meaning the dreamer's mood would give it. 
There is entirely too much "music and dream" and 
too little thought in its employment. It can be 
made to speak the very contrary of its intent, and 
belie its promise, as when it becomes an immortality 
of "touches," a mortal immortality. And science 
no less than sentiment indicates a disposition to re- 
tain the music and dream without the thought, the 
thought being one that outsoars its category of 
things which, because they are things, must necessar- 
ily change and pass. Science cannot think personal- 
ity, and personality alone is immortal. Immortality 
has no other reason, no other evidence. God is 
God because He is the I of the universe, and man 
is God's namesake in sharing His eternal I-hood. 
But this I, whether God's or man's, is the one 

9 
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supreme mystery which both science and shallow- 
philosophy shrink from and would pronounce un- 
knowable to any mind, even to Omniscience, because 
unknowable to them. They have to deaden it into 
a thing, or a jumble of things, or a queer outcome 
of things called evolution, which must still retain 
the phenomenal transciency it springs from, in order 
to make any show of apprehension, while thrumming 
all sorts of celestial tunes with the word, as if it were 
an angel's harp in their hands. 

I ask this dream-music wisdom if I am immortal, 
and it thrums back a chord like this: "Yes, in the 
same way that nature may be said to think, or feel, 
or to have a soul like yours. You are one of na- 
ture's phantasms, which though it pass out of atten- 
tion for awhile, will reappear in some different fancy 
of hers — a flower, a sun-tinged cloud, a 'moan of 
thunder,' or 'the song of night's sweet bird.' 
You will remain a part of nature's all-in-all-ness, 
but of course you will not know the part you are, 
your own personality being dislimned within her 
universal body-soul." I listen and wonder if it 
were any diviner to be lost in soul than to be lost 
in mud, as if there could be any nature or universe 
to me when /, as /, am nothing. Do not I and my 
universe live or die together? 

Then I ask my harpist. Is there no higher immor- 
tality? What of virtue? Does nature care aught 
for virtue? Is she not the nature of the coward as 
much as of the hero, the sensualist as well as the saint ? 
Does she not breed with universal incest and live by 
universal slaughter? And the tune returns in a dif- 
ferent key. "It is not lower nature that takes up 
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and diffuses the human I. Humanity, too, is im- 
mortal and looks out for virtue. Imagine yourself 
a corpuscle in the great human organism. As a cor- 
puscle swims in the blood, contributing by birth and 
death to the life of the individual body, so Hu- 
manity grows alike by individual deaths and births. 
Each generation bequeaths its gains to the genera- 
tion that follows, and thus every energy of thought 
or will, which each person starts, goes on in the 
immortal progress of the race. You are the heir of 
the labors, studies, inventions, discoveries, arts, of 
the past, and may transmit them with increase to 
the future. Your very failures may make future 
successes, as the front ranks of an army fill an en- 
trenchment in order that the ranks that follow may 
rush over them to victory. And your good influ- 
ences, which cannot die, whether humble or re- 
nowned, shall enroll your character in 

' — the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In lives made better by their presence.' " 

How sonorous ! I can scarcely disenchant myself 
enough from the socialistic strain to inquire whether 
such immortality be one of life or of death. "The 
immortal dead." Dead they are. The persons are 
no more. It is only their words, deeds, influences 
that persist. But these apart from persons are mere 
jack-o'-lanterns of abstraction. There is no virtue, 
heroism, goodness but that of the good person. 
When the person dies his virtue dies with him. It 
does not float off and fly about unattached until it 
hits some nondescript soul, and sticks. And the 
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Humanity that lives on while all its persons die 
is just as will-o'-the-wisp-y as are its impersonal 
virtues. Real Humanity is the humanity of per- 
sons. It lives as they live. It dies as they die. 
If it lives forever it also dies forever. Its deaths 
are as continuous as its births. It can only be im- 
mortal as its consciousness is immortal, and such 
consciousness it has not save in the personal minds 
which know its past, present, and future, as all their 
own. 

I turn now to the picture of the "shape" that 
scarce flickers with self-knowledge, and ponder 
the problem whether, as it bends there on its hoe, it 
has got far enough out of the soil to be a soul, and 
not a thing. I see no lack of immortal aspect in 
that "shape" that I do not see in the processes of 
every life which makes hope's enigma — no stoop 
that age does not bring, no fatigue that severe ill- 
ness spares, no obscuration of mind that fails in 
the last hour to darken genius itself. And, worse, 
death, every man's death, as far as the eye can dis- 
cern, bends the bent form lower still and makes it 
actually earth of earth. No light in the eyes, nor 
breath in the lips, still the heart and cold the hands 
and feet, — the iire is out. What now of thought, and 
love, and character? You never saw a sign of their 
existence apart from the body. When the body 
ails, thought languishes ; nerves out of tune jar the 
music of love ; character goes wild in fever or may 
be felled into idiocy by a blow on the head. Sub- 
ject to the other ills of the body, why should the 
soul, if there be a soul, escape the body's decay? 
And should it escape, what use could it make of its 
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freedom? How see without eyes, hear without 
ears, think without a brain, occupy space without a 
form? What sort of a life would it lead, this un- 
imaginable, bodiless spirit? 

The puzzle is magnified, moreover, by the prone- 
ness of men to live in and for their senses. The 
workaday world allows little time or aptitude for 
meditation on questions that do not affect its im- 
mediate wants. To make provision for them the 
mind drudges from sleep to sleep, and, by the time 
it has stored up enough to rest, and think of loftier 
themes, so fixed has the habit become of regarding 
affairs close at hand as alone real that the loftier 
themes seem too shadowy for earnest heed. Science, 
likewise, by its exclusive attention to material things 
and by its effort to reduce them to the simplest re- 
lations, which are necessarily the most vacant, is 
tempted to ignore the very intellect which it uses 
in this process, and which supplies all its ideas of 
relation. And where labor is but labor for the 
body, — happiness meaning the body's comfort, and 
virtue such conduct as tends to the greatest good of 
the greatest number of bodies, — the ground must ap- 
pear very scant for either the evidence or the desire 
of immortality. Can there be any stock-yards, or 
chambers of commerce, or mining speculations, or 
railroad pools, or labor unions, or lawsuits, or clinics, 
or renowned study of the life of spiders and fleas, or 
anything, indeed, but eternal ennui, in a life without 
flesh and blood? Then why maunder more about 
the immortality of the soul? 

Even with men who believe, it is hard to conceive 
how the soul can survive the body which alone 
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manifests it. But difficulty is not disproof, and 
may be seen across from the vantage of some higher 
argument. In the present case it signifies no more 
than our ignorance of any life independent of physi- 
cal conditions. But brief and partial experience like 
ours has no right to set limits to universal possibil- 
ity. For aught we know, the soul may live under 
conditions different from any wherein it has appeared 
to us. One thing is certain, and that is, that man 
is more than his body. Flesh and blood can never 
inherit the kingdom of thought. Were the skull a 
globe of microscopic lenses, the closest watch could 
never detect in the convolutions of the brain the 
length of a hope, the shading of a regret, the oscil- 
lation of a doubt, the diagram of a duty. Refine 
the fibre with richest food and jar the mass a million 
ways, the granules will never cluster into a visible 
Winter's Tale or Sermon on the Mount. You can 
no more see the mind in a living than in a dead 
brain, nor is that mind in any of its moods ever con- 
scious of a ganglionic sentiment or cerebro-spinal 
ego. Why, then, though the blood has ceased to 
flow and the brain to throb, should not the mind, 
which cannot be defined as flow of blood or throb 
of brain, preserve its own integrity? All other 
things may perish, plant and animal build their 
burial-mounds into continents, and worlds wear out 
with sheer friction of rolling, but the mind, which is 
not of them, need not share their decay. As we 
do not learn its existence by the senses, the senses 
cannot tell us of its end. 

The senses may be doubted even when testifying 
of their proper realm, but we cannot doubt that we 
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think ; for doubt being itself thought, to doubt that 
we think were to think that perhaps we do not 
think, which is a contradiction. By thought alone 
we know that we exist and are capable of any other 
kind of knowledge. Naught is seen, or heard, or 
felt except as it is known to be seen, or heard, or 
felt, and this knowing is not sensuous, since the 
mind does not see its sight, or hear its hearing, or 
touch its sense of touch, but apprehends them im- 
mediately and as its own states. So much your 
modern materialists concede. 

Says Mill: "Mind (or whatever name we give to 
what is implied in the consciousness of a continued 
series of feelings) is in a philosophical point of view 
the only reality of which we have evidence. ' ' 

Says Huxley: "Matter and force are, so far 
as we can know, mere names for certain forms of 
consciousness." 

Bain declares : "The belief in the existence of any 
portion of matter outside and independent of our 
consciousness is a most anomalous fiction." 

Tyndall, in his discussion with Martineau, admits 
that "you cannot satisfy the human understanding 
in its demand for logical continuity between molec- 
ular processes and the phenomena of consciousness. 
This is the rock on which materialism must inev- 
tiably split whenever it pretends to be a complete 
philosophy of the human mind." 

And Herbert Spencer, the leader of physical meta- 
physicians, sums up the doctrine of his school in 
these words: "All the sensations produced in us by 
environing things are but the symbols of actions out 
of ourselves, the natures of which we cannot even 
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conceive ; and were we compelled to choose between 
the alternatives of translating mental phenomena 
into physical phenomena, or of translating physical 
phenomena into mental phenomena, the latter alter- 
native would seem the more acceptable of the two." 

So it turns out that our modern materialists are 
not genuine materialists, but idealists who only con- 
fuse their thought by trying to utter it in the jargon 
of materialism. For if the phenomena of nature be 
but forms of consciousness, and consciousness have 
yet higher forms which are never manifested in 
outward nature, why seek to invert this order by 
accounting for the greater through the less, and 
cramming attributes which are distinctive of rea- 
son into toads and toadstools and bumping atoms? 
There is a sleight of hand which pretends to extract 
a world of wonders from an empty hat, but it does 
not deserve the name of science; neither does the 
hocus-pocus of words which would make thought 
a property of cellular tissue, will a tremor of cor- 
puscles, morality assimilated mutton-chops, and hu- 
man nature an exquisite refinement of fish-slime. 

The sole excuse assigned for the jugglery is that 
human knowledge anyhow is but symbolic, — matter 
and spirit being both symbols of a substance which 
cannot be known, — so that it is of trifling conse- 
quence which of the two you choose as the more 
convenient. But how can there be a knowledge of 
symbols that is not also a knowledge of substance? 
If you cannot go beyond symbols, you cannot certify 
that they are symbols. To know that anything is a 
symbol you must know wherein it resembles and 
wherein it differs from its substance. Otherwise it 
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might be the substance itself, and hence your knowl- 
edge of it a knowledge of substance ; or it might be 
so unlike the substance as not to answer for a sym- 
bol, and then your knowledge were wholly astray, 
your science systematic fraud. 

The truth is, and it cannot be shunned without 
endless entanglements of contradiction, that mind is 
the supreme reality, the Alpha and Omega of all 
knowledge, — alike symbol and substance, sensation 
and thing. Matter is the matter of mind. Science 
is but the recognition by mind of its own method in 
nature. Every discovery is a verified guess, like 
Goethe's leaf that folded into a flower and expanded 
to a tree. Truth is simply the consistency of all 
thoughts with each other and with the necessary 
laws of thinking. It is a necessary law of thinking 
that what is truth — not mere opinion, but apodictic 
truth — to one mind is truth to all minds, — to the 
universal Mind in which they live, and move, and 
have their being. And in the process whereby this 
universal Mind knows and reveals itself nature is 
but an antithetic and transitional phase. 

The question of immortality, then, must be de- 
cided by an appeal to the mind itself. Wherein 
does the mind differ from things which perish, that 
it should be imperishable? The things which per- 
ish we call phenomena. They are, as their name 
denotes, mere appearings, dissolving views. Their 
very being is a ceasing. As you see it, that Norway 
spruce, there, seems in repose, but its repose is 
really the sleep of a spinning top. It is a multiply- 
ing of cells, a running of sap, a spinning of fibriles, 
a sprouting and spreading of branches, — all quiver 
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and whirl from root to leaf. So nature throbs 
throughout, an immense Igdrasil whose leaves are 
worlds. The most immovable rocks are in molecu- 
lar motion; the air is a perpetual vagrant; animal 
organisms are but shifting eddies of forces that pass 
in and out; the light on the landscape now was 
never there before, and is gone in a twinkling ; the 
old Earth is new every day. 

In this universal flow of things each has a bound 
where it passes out of itself and becomes something 
else. The bound makes it what it is, and it con- 
tinues to be itself only throughout such changes 
as the bound may contain. The rock, wholly 
passive, has no change but that of dissolution ; the 
plant sustains itself to a certain limit by the very 
process of changing ; the animal has, in its power of 
locomotion and its instinct of proper food, a larger 
range of sustenance and greater freedom of adapta- 
tion to environment. But all of them are simply 
limits within which certain forces operate, and when 
the forces remove these limits, rock and plant and 
animal have ceased by becoming other phenomena. 
For in nature naught stands alone. Everything 
exists in and by other things. The Norway spruce 
which you saw in quiver and whirl is a transitory 
form of mingled earth, air, and sunshine, and when 
they part company the spruce is no more. But 
earth, air, and sunshine are also transitory forms, — 
earth, perhaps, a curdled atmosphere, the atmos- 
phere a whiff from the sun, and the whole triad one 
and the same gas which burns yonder, crystallizes 
here, fluctuates between, and proves everywhere 
equally elusive. Now this removal of limits, this 
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"othering," we call death. If, then, everything 
exists in another, and there be thus only dependent 
things, nature is always dead. It has no true life, 
no life that abides throughout endless change. 
Stretch the chain of dependencies back as far as 
you please, and you get no nearer eternal life than 
you were at the start. In the gas of worlds the ques- 
tion is just as pertinent as it was under the spruce: 
What and whence is it ? And if the answer be that 
the gas is a cloud of atoms, the question again arises : 
By what properties did the mythic atoms make a 
cloud, and whence procured they space and time to 
make it in? If, at the end of such a series, there 
had been a cause permanent from infinite time, in- 
finite time was long enough for the production of all 
its effects, and before now it ought to have run 
out and left an infinite void. If there had been 
an endless series of causes, each cause was an effect 
which merely transmitted some force not its own, 
and the entire series, therefore, was one of effects 
without a cause, — effects which were not effects. 
Thus death itself, unsupported by life that never 
dies, is swallowed up in contradiction. Life there 
must be, eternal life ; otherwise there were no death, 
nothing to die. Where shall it be found? Not in 
any chain of causes and effects where physical science 
searches, and which, though it lengthen forever, 
hangs on ultimate contradiction, but rather in such 
a form as may contain all its changes ; a form that 
is never lost in phenomena that seem beyond it, but 
rather finds itself in them, meets itself wherever it 
goes ; a form that is its own substance, self-bounded, 
self-determined, whole like the ocean, which, while 
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its waves lapse into each other, remains in each and 
all of its waves the same ocean still. I know of no 
such form save self-conscious thought. Thought 
transcends all the bounds it sets for itself, making 
them bounds within and not without it. As you 
went back in your search for a beginning from tree 
to gas and gas to atom, the Beyond that at every 
fresh stage of your journey stretched as far away as 
at the outset — was it not the Beyond of thought? 
If now you turn round and look forward, is not your 
vision of progress likewise the vision of thought? 
Be the progress what it may, reaching never so far 
and high, will it not at every length and height 
still be outstretched and overtopped by thought? 
Thought cannot think of itself as dead. How can 
it be dead when looking at its own corpse? 

"But," you object, "the argument proves too 
much. In making man's mind immortal you have 
made it infinite, while God alone is infinite." 

Is He not also finite? A God who is not finite as 
well as infinite must exist outside of the finite and 
be limited by it, and hence only another finite and 
no God. Human minds are infinite by virtue of the 
divine Mind that is in them. Their limits are the 
limits of Mind within mind. As their limits are re- 
moved they let in more and more of that universal 
thought, which, entering, takes the form of their 
own self-knowledge. They grow in God to become 
ever more godlike. They are God's thought of 
Himself, images of His essential unity and perman- 
ence, circles of His all-centring and all-containing 
sphere — as it were, undergods. "Is it not written 
in your law, I said Ye are gods ' ' ? 
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Think a moment. What are this unity and per- 
manence but different names for personality? My 
sensations, correspondent to things, are manifold and 
evanescent. What gives them their unity as knowl- 
edge is the I myself, who know them all. Again, 
sensation follows sensation, and experience, if any 
experience under such circumstances were possible, 
— a vain supposition, — would be only experience 
of change did I not know myself as permanent 
throughout these changes. 

Nor does it avail against the evidence of my divine 
enduring through self-determination to urge that I 
am determined by circumstances ; which is true, but 
only so far as through the circumstances I determine 
myself. No doubt I was born with a peculiar tem- 
perament, and my knowledge is modified by my sur- 
roundings ; but I can change my surroundings at will, 
and neither they nor temperament can constrain my 
volition; for temperament, as a mere tendency to 
certain desires, is as blind as the desires themselves, 
which, without thought, know not what they want, 
while the surroundings, as known, are a knowledge 
only of the past and present. But I do not will 
what was or is, but what is not and is to be. It is 
I who by my thought create an object that does not 
exist. That object is my idea, and nothing but my 
idea, until I realize it in my act. How, then, can 
that which I create be the cause of my creating it? 
Does the cause follow the effect? Can what is not 
constrain what is? 

The desires which prompt me to seek a change, 
and the knowledge of circumstances which I employ 
in conceiving the object and means of that change. 
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instead of impairing my self-containment, do but 
mark it as rational, since, without desire, there 
could be no reason for willing a change, and with- 
out knowledge of circumstance, no idea of what the 
change should be from, and whereby to accomplish 
it. Limits of knowledge and power, which are 
never fixed, but always moving, cannot cramp or 
confine the free play of thought. On the contrary, 
the fact that I will to know more than I do know, 
and to act beyond my present ability, evinces how 
thought overleaps all prison-walls and maintains its 
absolute freedom in spite of them. 

Moreover, the mind's motives are its own, and 
not external forces that impel it without its con- 
sent and against its resistance. Motives are ideas, 
pure creations of mind, and the strongest of them 
gets its supreme strength from the mind that creates 
it. To say that the strongest prevails is to utter 
the bald truism that the motive which prevails is 
the strongest, unless you mean that the motive 
which the mind decides to be the strongest must 
prevail. Otherwise the mind might go to sleep and 
let the independent motives have out their trial of 
strength to an issue which it need not know, and 
would obey blindly, as a boomerang obeys the hand 
that hurls it. 

But, instead of blind obedience to unconscious 
forces, man's whole history is a chronicle of the 
triumph of his inner, immortal self over the out- 
ward world. As Sir Alfred Wallace puts it : 

" From the moment when the first skin was used as a 
covering; when the first rude spear was formed to assist 
in the chase ; when fire was first used to cook his food ; 
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when the first seed was sown or shoot planted, a grand 
revolution was effected in Nature, — a revolution which 
in all the previous eras of the earth's history had had no 
parallel; for a being had risen who was no longer sub- 
ject to change with the changing universe, — a being who 
was in some degree superior to Nature, inasmuch as he 
knew how to control and regulate her action and could 
keep himself in harmony with her, not by a change in 
body, but by an advance in mind. ' ' 

More, the mind vsrhich was a narrow lumber-room 
of pell-mell facts, man has, by arranging facts into 
truths, and truths into larger truths, expanded at 
last to a museum with galaxies for its alcoves, and 
windows that overlook immortality. And these 
truths he can transmute at pleasure, the ugly into 
fair, and the fair into forms of perfection, turning 
his museum into a palace of art full of statues, and 
paintings, and poetic voices in long-sounding corri- 
dors whose echoes all are music. 

Heir to so celestial an empire, should man be- 
come a thrall to appetite or evil habit, the thraldom 
will be of his own choosing, and only abject by fre- 
quency of choice, which in his very worst estate 
will constitute him still his own tyrant. But while 
it belongs to man's self-determining that he should 
be free to forge and wear fetters of license, experi- 
ence teaches him to seek an ever-widening freedom 
by pleasing to do his truest pleasure, as being like- 
wise the truest pleasure of all men, one love and joy 
of truth which in conduct becomes right, fulfilling in 
them all alike the law of perfect liberty. Obedience 
to that law is the end of conflict, the surrender of 
factious appetites to reason, the soul's coronation at 
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the hand of God. For, taken into the secret of the 
Wisdom that governs the universe, the soul now 
comprehends the good-will of universal law and 
adopts it as its own beatitude. 

Thus endowed, with memory to keep the past, 
lengthen backward as it may; with understanding 
to arrange knowledge, however immense, into orders 
that grow simpler as knowledge increases — the 
shape, and home, and habit of every plant being 
limned on each of its leaves ; of every fish in each 
of its scales; of every bird on each of its feathers, 
which all, leaf, and scale, and feather, are but 
variations of a single type, so that from any one 
of such slight hints a ruined earth might be re- 
stored ; and finally, with reason, itself the full round 
of faculties, to think the thoughts of God and watch 
the tides of His being surge through the soul, and 
feel their mighty lift towards some far-off divine 
event; and, rapt in these contemplations, to lose 
the sense of time and learn the meaning of the eter- 
nal "Now," — possessed of such powers, what can 
be imagined as wanting to man in order to fit him 
for a life prolonged beyond threescore years and 
ten — prolonged forever? Is he not thoroughly fur- 
nished for immortality? Does not his spirit grow 
less weary and more brisk, abler in its every nerve 
and sinew "to go on" and still "go on" with every 
fresh step of its travel? Why any goal short of 
that Forever, which will be but the actualization of 
its own futureward thought? 

For unlike perishing things, which, in order to 
reach their ideals, to be all that they may become, 
must cease to be what they are, man is his own 
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ideal, in actualizing which he persists and grows 
more and more himself — his every longing, effort, 
attainment, concreting into character that, in the 
ratio of its energy, stands out positive and colossal, 
after the type of genius. Genius is but an advanced 
development of every man's humanity, — in Shake- 
speare, for example, sympathy that orbs the life of 
the race within a single brow ; in Napoleon, will so 
strong as to mistake itself for fate; in Michael 
Angelo, imagination that has already survived 
Doomsday, and painted the sublimity of it as an 
eye-witness; in Dante, aspiration disembodied be- 
fore death and become a winged splendor; in Bee- 
thoven, thought clairaudient of the harmonies of 
Heaven. These are but men, — and, all combined 
in one, were less than Man, — the whole Man that 
is in you and me. Their works elate us by reveal- 
ing us to ourselves. It is the genius in us which 
recognizes the genius in them, and which, arbiter of 
their fame, implies, by the very r61e of crowning 
them, a royalty greater than they have yet revealed. 
Thus they stand as vouchers for our immortality, 
more indubitable than the lips of risen Lazarus. 
What they are we shall yet become. Therein the 
' ' hoe' ' man is their immortal peer. 

To sum up. Death is alteration. It pertains to 
things whose existence is not in themselves, but in 
other things. Hence they are always " othering, " 
always seeking a life which is not theirs and which 
flees as fast as they follow it. Life, true life, is self- 
contained, — alters only into itself, and so never 
ceases. Such life exists in thought alone ; thought 
which can know no other or alien, to itself, since that 
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other or alien, as soon as known, becomes knowl- 
edge, and thus is one with thought ; thought which 
transcends all limits set by its own circumscription, 
its space by greater space, its time by greater time, 
itself the only infinite ; thought which amid endless 
change keeps clear consciousness of its own identity, 
the sole type of permanence in a world of passing 
shows. Man thinks. Man is self-conscious. Man 
is his own ideal. Man can only fulfil his destiny by 
life, — more and more abundant life. Man therefore 
cannot die. His death would be the death of doubt 
no less than the death of faith, — the death of all 
thought, including the thought of death. In man's 
grave God Himself would be buried and leave no 
universe behind as a ghost. 

Jesus answered them: "Is it not written in your 
law, I said Ye are gods ' ' ? 



X 

" THE SWORD OF THE LORD " 
"By his sword will the Lord plead with all flesh." — Isaiah Ixvi., 6. 

WHEN man becomes perfect, then will be uni- 
versal and eternal peace. Swords will then 
be turned into ploughshares, spears into pruning- 
hooks, prisons into music-halls, and courts of justice 
into sanctuaries, while she-lions suckle lambs as 
they lie down together in green pastures. All these 
beatitudes will happen at once when man becomes 
perfect, but not a day sooner. Nor should they. 
They would ill befit a world where still stalk 
ignorance, vice, crime, stiff-necked prejudice calling 
itself conscience; superstition, convinced that its 
own will is the will of God; and sentimentalism 
proud of its cheap tears as if they were a cologne- 
water wash for every kind of sin and sorrow. Such 
a world needs the discipline of pain. Its unreason, 
which will not listen to reason, must be taught 
by force. Its fierce passions, the wild beast still 
left in man, must be caged by force. Its wilful- 
ness, disposed to wander from the forward paths 
of will, must be harnessed and driven along those 
paths by force. Its sloth of spirit, too prone to 
sleep, must be whipped to waking, and set to tasks 
that keep it awake, by force. And such force is 
wisdom and love and freedom and gladness, the 
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very heart of charity, the most compassionate grace 
of God. The symbol of it is the sword. The sword 
civilizes. The sword sways the tribe and holds its 
clans together. The sword welds tribes into na- 
tions. The sword determines which nation among 
nations shall gather them into the greater form of 
empire and give empire its dominant soul. The 
sword writes the epitaph of empires when they have 
ceased to serve the purpose of history, and decrees 
their successors. The sword points the way of pro- 
gress, and cuts it clear through hindrances. The 
sword is the mightiest of missionaries. 

Individuals may be converted by sermons ; nations 
are converted by conquest. In barbaric days the 
baptism of the kings was the baptism of their king- 
doms ; and the days are still barbaric wherever bar- 
barism reigns. Japan changes its creed with the 
changing belief of its Mikado. China will accept a 
new creed by imperial command. Rome itself and 
Europe became Christendom when Constantine be- 
came Christian. There is no other way. The indi- 
vidualistic method of preachment is well enough for 
individualistic peoples, but where the individual, as 
such, does not yet exist ; where he takes his reason, 
his conscience, his morality, and his religion from the 
State, and the State exists only in its head, the con- 
version of the head is the conversion of the State 
and of all the inchoate individuals within its vast 
household. As adult infants, their law is the law 
of infant baptism, which pledges the baptized mind 
to a nurture that is afterwards to make the pledge 
good. So Gaul, Britain, Germany, baptized without 
popular or personal consent, have been educated up 
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to the faith of their sovereigns and laws. For, the 
religion of a people is not in its closets and sanctu- 
aries alone — a private piety or a public cult. It is 
the cause and consequence of the entire national life 
— the spirit of all its manners, customs, ordinances, 
and literatures. Hence, as nation has conquered 
nation, religion has conquered religion. The divini- 
ties of the vanquished religion have become the 
devils of the victorious — devils, as the root-word 
signifies, being still divine or devine, though slaves 
to their master-gods. Christianity has civilized the 
world by bayonets far more than by missionary 
boards. Its Chrysostoms or golden mouths have 
been less convincing than its mouths of steel. Its 
supreme evangelist has ever been and still is the 
sword. 

The modern unbelief in the righteousness of war 
is but the bigotry of individualism. The indi- 
vidualist has no category of national conduct except 
his own individual conscience. Because an indi- 
vidual has no right to murder, he thinks the nation 
has no right to slay. Because the individual may 
not steal, the nation may not confiscate or tax. 
Because the individual should not eavesdrop or de- 
ceive, the nation sins that employs stratagems, or 
ambuscades, or spies, or detectives. As individuals 
may not avenge wrongs, neither may nations. Na- 
tions, then, no more than individuals, have a right 
to compel. Hence, when the argument is run out 
to its last conclusion, no magistrate, no bailiff, no 
State ; for the relation of the State to its own un- 
willing citizens, quite as much as to hostile States, 
is one of war. The sword is the weapon of all 
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magistracy. Litigants submit to the decisions of 
courts only because they must. Taxes are paid, 
not by patriotic generosity within statutory limits 
against excess, but in least and most reluctant 
tribute to armed exactions. Criminals, who are a 
species of freebooters and pirates, would riot over 
social order were they not awed by the right-hand 
menace of the same justice whose left hand holds 
the scales of equity. Every citizen, good or bad, 
is better for the sight of that menace. It ensures 
safety, freedom, happiness, virtue. It keeps the 
scales clear of false and undue weight, and prevents 
bickerings and brawls. It prevents war by war. Its 
peace is the peace of conquest. Its right is in its 
might. But for its might there would be no right 
in government or among the subjects of govern- 
ment. Anarchy would reign. Crime would take 
the place of law. Character would be impossible. 
Property would be seizure afraid of seizure, and 
life an escape or succession of escapes. The jungle 
would grow in the streets of cities, and the tiger 
crouch at their doorsteps. Aspiration could have 
never reached the freedom of a sigh for peace. The 
sword alone protects and warrants the growth of 
that very conscience which, in its ingrate security, 
claims higher rights, and complains of the show of 
outward authority. 

Accordingly, the first principle of the State is 
power. It must be strong in order to be at all. Its 
life is in proportion to its strength. And as the 
laws permit the individual to steal the loaf that feeds 
his starvation, and to kill in defence of his life, so in 
defence of that national life which incloses and sus- 
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tains all individual lives, ordinary morality yields to 
a morality which often violates right for the better 
establishment of rights, and proves its violation 
ethical by the surer basis, the broader extent, the 
loftier hope, which the violation wins. 

The nation acts just as the individual would 
— even the best of individuals — if there were no 
nation over him. Compelled as he is to submit his 
case to the courts, he is not convinced by their de- 
cision, and, unconvinced, he would be compelled to 
maintain his cause with his own right hand by every 
ruse and advantage which a feud of blood demands 
from its first threat to its final death, and which 
stupidity or cowardice alone would forego. 

Nations have no courts over them. Their own 
decisions are ultimate for themselves and for their 
citizens. They have not the privilege of waiving 
their rights as meek and amiable citizens might, 
since the rights of a nation are not merely the 
rights of the government that acts for it, and of the 
persons who act as that government, but the rights 
of all the people — their security, liberty, order, 
traditions, habits, speech, worship, and entire ethos. 
Issues, therefore, between nations, which cannot be 
compromised, — and all great issues are of an uncom- 
promisable nature, — must be settled by the edge of 
the sword, or that lift of the sword, which, in the 
hand of the evidently mightier nation, ought to be 
as compellant as its stroke. 

For, such issues are always those of self-defence. 
The self of a nation is not a visible body. Its life 
is not merely a life of flesh that can be shot or 
stabbed. It lives in the reverent loyalty of its 
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citizens. It has selfhood alike in their public and 
private characters. It makes a soul within their 
souls. Against this life, this self, this soul, a word 
may be a blow, a silent menace may be an assault, 
and a deep-rooted and angry hate may be a con- 
stant menace. Where a war of sentiment exists, 
outbreaks are mere incidents. Either nation is 
known to be waiting for its opportunity in some 
weakness or peril of the other ; and either nation is 
untrue to its trust, and virtually surrenders its right 
to be, if it does not snatch the opportunity to make 
sure its defence and render assurance doubly sure, 
by dominating or dividing its enemy's territory and 
territorial strength. 

Moreover, the life of the nation is not in the 
present alone. Its span of years is more than three- 
score and ten. It thinks and feels by centuries, and 
the sense of centuries should throb in its every act. 
Its prospects are its powers. Its right to live is a 
right to grow and follow its vital instinct of destiny. 
A conscious oak would have a right to break any 
flower-pot that should try to cramp its roots from 
reaching the broad earth and shut it up to the 
petty spread of a hothouse fern. And when a 
nation feels this reaching out of its rootage for 
broader soil, no neat proprieties of tradition or pre- 
cedent or treaty can confine its futureward impulse. 
It will break through every barrier. The breaches 
may be of questionable right when judged by a par- 
ticular issue or occasion, and no valid reason may 
be given for them, inasmuch as their reason may 
not appear to the mind of the nation itself, still 
unaware of their ultimate aim. Tide-rips do not 
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show the set of the tides. The ocean has ground- 
swells that do not follow the course of its winds. 
There are subconscious heavings in the soul of man, 
whose surge the conscious reason cannot predict 
or measure, yet so much more rational does it 
prove than any surface perspicuity of events, that 
reason itself ascribes it to a divine impulse which 
reveals a deeper, higher morality than has hitherto 
prevailed. Such a surge often causes war, just 
because it cannot be anticipated and prepared 
against by statesmanship. It has no flag-mark on 
the world's weather map. Even when it has risen, 
no mind can forecast the length and breadth of 
its course. It passes beyond intentions — ignores 
avowals ; protests have no more meaning to it than 
a boatswain's whistle to a hurricane; it creates, as 
it goes, opportunities, necessities, motives, impulses, 
arguments, before unknown and unfelt; and the 
hurricane speed of its going sweeps away the cau- 
tions and scruples of wisdom ; even as the great world 
moves and changes swiftly with the rush of events. 
And when all is over the violences that seemed law- 
less are seen to have had an order that fulfilled 
rather than destroyed, setting the nation far forward 
on a destiny now become manifest, and shifting 
other nations, like stage scenery, for a new act in 
the world's drama. 

The justice of a war — how shall you determine 
it? Trivial as the causes may appear to a pacific 
onlooker or a newspaper pontiff who knows history 
by the day, they have to be more than trivial to 
yield such vast and serious effects. No king's 
pique, or queen's envy, or plot of a kitchen-cabinet, 
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or single mistreatment of a citizen, or casual en- 
counter of ships or soldiery can by itself heat a 
nation to incandescence. 

Nor can the justice of a war be made to hinge on 
any such cause — perhaps the mere occasion of its 
outbreak — as diplomatists themselves would often 
assign either in excuse or blame. There had to 
be a deeper passion than Tudor-lust beneath the 
enmity between England and Spain. Bismarck's 
quarrels thinly masked the half-century purpose of 
Prussia to re-establish the German Empire. Failure 
or success has far more influence in forming the 
world's opinion than have any immediate appear- 
ances of right or wrong. Garibaldi's raid into 
Sicily without his sovereign's consent, and Cavour's 
meddlesome mixing up of Sardinia with a dispute 
that did not concern her, would have been wretched 
misdemeanors but for the unification of Italy that 
turned around and absolved them as means of its 
achievement. How far astray were it then to de- 
nounce all conquest while attempting to vindicate 
wars of defence. 

Conquest may be the only defence. The nation 
that waits to be attacked may forfeit its life for its 
squeamish etiquette. Even towards a weaker na- 
tion, conduct, which at first might appear generous, 
may by too long patience take on a look of mean- 
ness and cowardice, and encourage insults from na- 
tions of strength. Sympathy with the under dog 
in the fight just because he is under has more of 
sport than of reason or rectitude in its sentiment. 
If conquest be wrong because it is conquest, let the 
denouncers of its atrocity advocate an undoing of 
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the past as well as caution for the future. Their 
hands are too full of spoils to be stretched out in 
prayer for universal peace. Quit America, you sons 
of roundhead and cavalier freebooters ; forsake Eng- 
land, you progeny of Norse pirates ; flee the Rhine- 
land with its hideous castles, you heirs of Teuton 
prowlers — let every people abandon every land to 
its aborigines. They alone can possess it without 
robbery, though even they are not content to pos- 
sess it in peace. They roam about, they meet, they 
leap at each other's throats, they pillage, they en- 
slave, they massacre. How many acres of any 
continent can any tribe claim as exactly its own 
by divine aboriginal right? Surely the world went 
wrong from the start. History is one long cut-throat 
boast. The only God it tells of is an impotent 
God. Its crimson record reads like a Devil's diary. 
Teach it no more in your schools. Gather its Iliads, 
and Cid-tales, and Roland-songs, and Arthurian 
legends, and other martial rubbish, and make a 
bonfire of the mountain heap. Then begin to legis- 
late for the ages to come, and set the planet by 
enactment of peace-congress into a new zodiac. 
But wait ! How can nations legislate rightly when 
they themselves have no right to exist? For, if a 
nation has a right to defend an existence already 
gained, it must have equal right to gain that exist- 
ence. But gain it the nation never did or could 
without conquest. From its first tribal fray to its 
present standing army, conquest has marked every 
stage of its growth in militant body or judicial 
mind. Therefore no nation has a right to exist a 
single day. It must dissolve itself into its primary 
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ante-bellum elements before attempting a new his- 
toric code for the world. 

Suppose a peace-congress should come about, and 
the nations that now exist should agree on a plan of 
arbitration, would the preamble have to set forth 
that the right of every nation to exist was to be 
henceforth and forever acknowledged without the 
least danger of infringement upon its territorial 
sovereignty? No more changes of the world's map ! 
As Europe, America, and Asia are to-day so they 
must remain forever. The Chinese wall must stand 
without dent or bulge. Japan must content herself 
with her island domain; Holland must snug up to 
Germany's side, and Hungary curl within Austria's 
arm, and the Russian bear hold a sleepy nose against 
Sweden without ever a snap, and Turkey keep an 
affectionate clutch upon Christian Armenia, and the 
principality of Monaco remain the pleasant gam- 
bling hell of the congress itself and of all the moral 
kingdoms around. The West Indies might be con- 
sidered in the market, but for the Monroe Doctrine 
— what will become of that? — and the savage places 
of Africa a subject for debate until they consent to 
civilized distribution or some caressive scheme of 
joint congressional culture. 

Is the world or any part of it — a single nation — 
ready for the stereotype map? Why should it be 
stereotyped as it is now rather than as it was a hun- 
dred years ago? What special reason bids it select 
the first decade of the twentieth century as the 
climax of history for aeonic fixture? Is there a 
languid idea in the mind of peace-congressers that 
whatever changes the world needs, may now for the 
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first time and hereafter be accomplished by whereases 
and resolutions without any war-menace to roughen 
their mellifluity? Menace gone, will there be no 
likelihood of international intrigues, briberies, and 
such other legislative corruptions as travesty the pre- 
tence of justice in congresses that already make laws? 

For myself I can imagine no sadder curse coming 
upon the earth than such an arrest as the sudden 
fulfilment of this peace-dream would palsy it with. 
I cannot see what inherent or self-assumed right a 
nation has to a hundred years of life that would not 
be as good for a hundred thousand ; nor why that 
hundred thousand might not have been Assyria's as 
well as America's. No nation would dare claim 
everlastingness ; and the claim to a millennium, or a 
quarter of a millennium, or one century, would be 
as absurd. And if it have no inherent right to all 
time or to any definite part of time, who but some 
other nation is to decree its end, and how shall the 
decree be executed except by the sword? Nations 
do not covet euthanasias, or die natural deaths, 
breathing their last breath out on feather-beds. 

The fact is, the only right any nation has to life 
is the service it renders to Humanity, — not only by 
the human aims it seeks, but by the human ability 
with which it seeks them. As the State orders the 
life of the citizen, so the Race in some mystic way 
orders the life of the State. While Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, had a work to do for mankind and 
did that work, they lived. The work done, the life 
went down before some new empire more instinct 
with race motives and alert with race energies. 
Neither the dying empire nor the empire taking its 
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place knew the hour of doom which the world- 
clock was striking. And so it is yet, though nations 
be more conscious of the great human aims that 
give law and length to national life. But the con- 
sciousness is dimmed with much of old prejudice 
and inherited passion and innumerable private in- 
terests, so that it cannot clearly foresee its path, or 
feel free to choose the path it sees. For the course 
is not straight but round about, going forward by 
returns, and succeeding by defeats, and winning 
vantage-grounds by scouts rather than by main 
column. Hence doubts, disputes, reluctances, ob- 
stinacies, frenzies, as well as as the patriotic faiths 
that appeal in sincerest prayer to the only possible 
arbitrament as the arbitrament of heaven. Heav- 
en's it is. "Thus the World-Spirit wills." "So the 
nation must go. ' ' The sword points the way. 

Who dare say that the world might have come so 
far by a better course than it has taken, or reached 
a loftier ridge of progress than it now looks back 
from with the fine Quaker conceit that would coun- 
sel God to fling away His sword, and guide history 
henceforth by word of mouth, that is, the mouth of 
a peace-congress? 

Wars will never cease except in the way they have 
ceased. There is no longer war between Sweden 
and Norway, between England and Scotland, be- 
tween Prussia and Hanover. The sword has linked 
their contending wills into unity. Pleasanter a mil- 
itary peace like Germany's than the Thirty Years' 
War or the chronic tumult of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. As the rise of the modern nation suppressed 
feudal strifes and the strifes of cities, so the conquest 
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and absorption of the small nations by the large 
will expand the areas of peace. Federation of the 
large nations into empires will still further spread 
and prolong the peace-dominion. 

A multiplicity of small independent nations mul- 
tiplies causes and conditions of war. The smaller 
the sovereignty, the more frontier in proportion to 
territory does it present — frontier of exposure to 
inroads, frontier for watch and guard. As these 
small sovereignties blend by conquest, they erase 
inner borders and push the outer in a single circuit 
away from the heart of domestic and industrial life, 
which thus has opportunity of growth. By and by 
the romantic traits that adorned the clansman of 
the Scotch-English border take on the low-browed 
look of the border-ruffian where the narrow western 
edge of American government encroaches upon 
Indian wildness. 

There would be little occasion left for war if the 
many insignificant and irresponsible peoples of the 
earth were federated under the compellant leader- 
ship of a few powers, into continental or still larger 
empires. They would become not less but more 
republican under imperial sway. The most repub- 
lican government on earth has the largest number 
of diverse peoples within its realm. Imperialism is 
odious only when empire oppresses, as did of old 
the Persian, and as does still the Ottoman, which 
preserves the Persian type — ruling the lands they 
subdue for no humaner aim than to mulct them of 
tribute. More human was Alexander's, who set out 
to plant Greek culture over barbaric Asia and so 
Hellenize the world ; and Rome accomplished a still 
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nobler feat in subduing the world and then giving 
citizenship to all its subjects. The gift had to be 
the generosity of despotism because even republics 
had then no idea of representative self-government 
or any self-government but the City-State. Never- 
theless for once in all time the world had peace — 
more peace than it could bear. Peace grew stag- 
nant, and under it civilization began to rot. 

And if now the peace advocates could establish 
their court of arbitration, its decisions would merely 
sob against any deep-set, mighty national purpose, 
like the American Monroe Doctrine, unless an in- 
ternational army stood ready to enforce them ; and 
such an army could be massed and maintained and 
wielded by no unitary or concurrent power that 
was not virtual empire. The militant empire of 
federated nations must be, if history affords any 
principle of foresight, the next step in the world's 
progress, and then, — far off, but then, — the federa- 
tion of empires into a Republic of the Race, a visi- 
ble Commonwealth of Man, with an olive-wreathed 
sword for its sceptre. 

There need be no haste. War has its work to do 
meanwhile, that the peace when it comes may be 
one of freedom with order, the more perfect as the 
preparation is more thorough. Contests will gradu- 
ally narrow their destructive scope, sparing private 
property as much as may be, and respecting the 
disposition of neutrals. Causes will grow less vin- 
dictive by rising into intellectual methods and aims 
— the long-range gun making the test one of mind 
instead of muscle for an empire's right of way in 
leading the world's advance. There will be no indi- 
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vidual short-sword hates between soldier and soldier, 
who would now spring, each, the instant the other 
falls, to staunch his wound as if he were friend 
rather than foe ; while camaraderie , such as grew 
between picket-lines during our long Civil War, 
may often lay aside arms for night hours of genial 
quip. "To love your enemies" will be as easy on 
the field as on the street. The magnanimities that 
have characterized great captains — the gentle mould 
of blessed warriors like Washington and Lee — will 
become more and more the virtues of rank and file. 
A citizen-soldiery will train every youth in his neces- 
sary years of service to habits of simple life, of self- 
denial, of obedience, of duty, and of passionate love 
for country, such as no other school can teach, and 
such as already shame the moral airs of the peace- 
hero too well understood as the politician. And the 
whole nation will dilate with the grander heart that 
throbs in its emprise. 

War titanizes. In war alone the nation stands at 
full height and reveals its true stature. War calls on 
its every resource, strains its every power, arouses 
its every passion, and sends the blood of its swollen 
arteries in swift currents to the brain for sublimest 
thought. Great wars are the jubilees of national 
genius, and furnish its sublimest faculties and themes. 
Poetry then sings with a robuster voice, and sculp- 
ture chisels with a braver stroke, and painting catches 
hues that never shone on the dull canvas of peace, 
and music shakes the soul as with the melodized 
boom of cannon. War is the great idealist. In 
war the senses seem unreal, private gain an un- 
worthy stoop, luxury the spirit's cringe to flesh. 
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The citizen feels the nation as his soul's soul, and 
lives for a cause, a principle, the triumph of a 
diviner manhood than fumbling self-interest can ever 
discern. "It is as if each pebble on a mountain's 
slope, each snowfiake on its peak, were conscious of 
the mountain's entire mass and majesty — how it 
flushes at sunrise, and glows at sunset, and overtops 
the fiercest storm." 

I can imagine what England must mean to the 
Englishman when his war-wrath is up. Runny- 
mede and Agincourt and Waterloo begin again to 
thrill along his nerves. Every sea-wave shouts of 
Trafalgar. He hears all the mills and forges of an 
empire's industry whirr and clang. No breeze that 
blows but brings him tidings from his own domain 
as wide as the waters of the world. Westminster 
Abbey is no longer the shrine of the heroic dead. 
From pave to roof it is alive, every pillar and groin 
of it, and every tomb has a lifted slab. Its dead 
have risen to lead the living to battle and conquest, 
and build an animate Abbey about every soldier's 
soul when his dying eyes look for the glory he has 
rightly won. 

America, too, has its epic, and its worship of the 
sword of God as the carver of destinies impossible 
to peace and past any vision unenlightened by 
the blaze of battles. Little did the leaders of the 
American Revolution know what the Revolution 
meant when they began it, or even when the conflict 
had ended. Most of them, at first, were opposed 
to separation. They protested their attachment 
to the mother country. They sought only a re- 
dress of grievances. The grievances themselves 
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lay more in the sensitive pride of the colonists than 
in any actual cruelty of oppression. Jefferson's 
turgid rhetoric about liberty as the inalienable 
right of man was signed alike by representatives 
of New England slave-trade and Virginia slave- 
ownership, who allowed the slave none of the 
rights they claimed for man as man, and yet did 
not deem their inconsistency cruel. The truth 
was that the colonies had grown too strong and 
prosperous to remain colonies any longer. An in- 
stinct of separate nationality had begun to seethe 
their blood. Their temper was on the lookout for 
insults, and felt insulted at the least frown of foreign 
sway. The light duty on tea, the only duty they 
had to pay to the sovereignty that defended them, 
galled their mettlesome spirit. The killing of five 
men in a Boston riot had the horrors of a massacre ; 
the shot of an encounter between a squad of sol- 
diers and a company of farmers on Concord bridge 
was loud enough to be heard round the world ; and 
forthwith the war was on. And now colony after 
colony which, if consulted a few months before, 
would have declared against war, wheeled into bat- 
tle-line as at the command of some great invisible 
Captain who spoke to them in their own indignant 
heart-beats. Swiftly, the while events swirled on, 
their purpose changed from redress to indepen- 
dence; and as they fought and suffered together in 
one army for one aim, their sense of unity grew, 
and knitted their souls for a fresh nationality, whose 
beginning they would have denied had they been 
questioned, jealously maintaining their indepen- 
dence of each other as well as of the kingdom they 
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fought against, until at last, in spite of their un- 
willingness, temporary alliance became permanent 
federation, and permanent federation more than half- 
way revealed the latent nation as the life that from 
the outset had been astir in every step of revolution. 

Half-way, I say, because it needed another war 
to complete the work, and that was the war between 
the States themselves. Judged by the mere letter 
of the Constitution, I do not doubt that the Southern 
States had the right of secession which they claimed. 
But the letter spoke the ideas of a past period which 
built more wisely than it knew. No written consti- 
tution could constitute that mysterious spirit which 
organized the body politic by no plan of political 
anatomists and for a later development they might 
never forecast. Changes in that Constitution would 
have come about too slowly with the slow demands 
of peace in its sluggish progress. But war would not 
wait, nor ponder. In war, thought is act, and the 
instantaneity of act requires the thought that is 
readiest for urgence. The question had to be de- 
cided at once, whether the nation was indeed a 
nation. The boom of cannon asked: the boom of 
cannon had to answer. War had to interpret the na- 
tion's real life as distinct from theoretic definitions 
of that life; and as the war went on, it interlined 
the Constitution with comments of blood which 
took rubrical sanctity above the text itself. 

' ' Tyranny ! ' ' the strict constructionists cried : 
"usurpation, oppression, the principles of '76 ig- 
nored, the intentions of the founders violated, the 
maxims of Jefferson reviled, the fair fabric of the Re- 
public overthrown and the rights of the people buried 
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in its ruins ! " Nevertheless, it had to be so, if so it 
was. Political ethics had to be cannon-swept away 
in spite of their sacredness, even as the fond rites of 
old religions must give place to new worship through 
doubts and denials that seem sacrilegious. The life 
of the nation was more sacred than any of its sym- 
bols. The life of the nation lost, its symbols sym- 
bolized naught but death — dead laws, dead rights, 
dead guarantees, dead sanctities. What was there 
in a loose bundle of little States, jealous of their in- 
dependencies, to justify the promise of history in 
the founding of a New World and the establishing of 
a new political system on it. Was the New World 
no world whatever, but only a new wrangle and 
confusion of false hopes turned into bitter memories 
that swore by a past that had no antiquity to make 
it august or worshipful? 

The war for the nation was a war for the world. 
But it took yet another war to disclose its world- 
wide import. Notwithstanding its presentiment of 
a destiny worthy of its historic preparations, the 
nation had somehow felt that that destiny was to 
be wholly wrought out on the American continent, 
where it was to have a separate and ocean-guarded 
home for its marvels of work and wealth. Hither 
the Old World was to come in its decrepitude and 
be renewed. Here the oppressed of every clime 
would find freedom ; the down-trodden a sursum 
corda of equal lift with counts and earls; and man 
as man, without distinction of race, man's utmost 
opportunity. Here! So swore the American Idea 
and the oath sounded in American ears like "the 
last syllable of recorded time." 
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But close to the American continent lay an island 
not free, and, therefore, not American. The Old 
World still reigned there with Old-World tyrannies. 
This Old-World nearness was a sore, scarcely acute, 
but uncomfortable. It worried the American Idea. 
And yet the Idea had to suffer it. Political ethics 
forbade interference. International law said thus 
and so, and so and thus. A revolution broke out 
on the island in imitation of the Idea's own, and 
encouraged by the Idea's own success and sym- 
pathy. Still the Idea could not help. Garcia was 
a hero, but he must die in despair. The recon- 
centrados were a sad disgrace to civilization, but 
civilization preferred its disgrace to any unethical 
remedies. Once more the popular surge was felt, but 
the men in power stood as a breakwater in the way, 
and threw it back. Back, but only for awhile. As 
it swung and tossed, it gained tempestuous energy 
by delay. Then a strange night fell, and through 
the night rose a flare of explosion, reddening all its 
gloom, as one of the nation's battleships went down 
beneath murderous seas, while an embassy of souls 
flew swift as flame to heaven to plead for vengeance. 
Their prayer was heard. The red smoke was 
heaven's signal for war. War for Cuba alone — the 
near-sighted misdeemed it ; but ere one foot of in- 
vasion set its print on a Cuban shore, another 
signal shot across the farthest Orient sky and traced 
its summons there as with the fiery autograph of 
God. 

If God's signature was not beneath that summons, 
never has it appeared in history. The sign of Con- 
stantine was not more unmistakably divine or more 
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divinely imperative. A double dawn, a dawn of 
sunbeams and a dawn of battle-beams marked a new 
day for America — a day whose sunset was to be sun- 
rise all 'round the earth until west turned to east, 
and the nation's only frontier was the splendor of 
the sky. "Read in the dawn," it seemed to say, 
"the story of your progress. Now it blushes along 
the Hudson and the Potomac. Now the Ohio 
shimmers beneath its beauty. Now the long ser- 
pentine Mississippi uncoils leagues of sheen at the 
sound of its breeze-sandaled feet. Anon the Rocky 
Mountains hail the skyey oriflamme : and the Sierras 
burn with its reflected colors as with forest fires, and 
California bares many a mine in one broad, golden 
gleam ; and the Pacific coast, once a border, becomes 
a frill of foam in the vast westward spread." 

For, no more than could the Blue Ridge or the 
Sierras, can the sea-waves stop the nation's career. 
The sea has lost its perils, and is sea no more. Its 
paths are smoother than ever cut through wilder- 
ness or climbed the ranges of mountains; its ship 
lines are as sure, and almost as swift, as railways; 
its solitudes have grown populous with sails that 
swarm along thoroughfares of commerce. It does 
not separate peoples, as it did of old, but brings 
them face to face. Every battleship carries a forti- 
fied shore, and makes all frontiers fluent. Like 
the hyaline of heaven, the sea shines with intima- 
tions of the Throne-will of the world. America is 
henceforth America of the seas. The asylum of the 
oppressed shall seek the oppressed, who once had to 
seek it. The home of man shall no longer remain 
far from any man's sense of exile. The New World 
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shall be true to its title, and mean more than a new 
half-viox\A. The whole world is smaller now to 
travel and trade and intelligence and sympathy than 
the half-world was a century ago, and none too large 
for American enterprise and the sway of the Ameri- 
can type of man. 

Behold his flag afloat amid Philippine air as if a 
strip of stellar sky had suddenly wavered down to 
prove the lure of a brighter than stellar destiny. "He 
is mine," saith the World-Spirit, "I have chosen 
him by my only mode of choice. He cannot loiter 
or go back. His destiny is his duty. Dangers do 
but solemnize it. Costs render it more precious. 
Sacrifices convert the islands of its acquisition into 
the altars of a royal priesthood. By virtue of such 
priesthood alone has any nation a right to the high 
offices of history. If elect to honor, it is elect for 
service, the service of humanity. Let it fail here 
and it fails everywhere ; the craven heart shall cower 
on its own hearth. But America shall not fail. 
To this task it was annointed in its youth. Its 
past years have been but the school of future per- 
formance. Its failure now would be the failure of 
history, the failure of mankind. Lift up holy hands, 
O chosen nation, and swear the oath of fealty. 
Thine be the sword of sentinelship that shall pace 
the round earth, and outwatch the latest years of 
barbarism. Rightly wield it, and with every stroke 
that sword shall sing, as the refrain of its victor-song, 
not 'The World for America,' but 'America for the 
World.' " 



XI 

THE RED CROSS 

EVERY Brother of St. Andrew wears a Red Cross 
on his breast. Of that Cross I speak. It is 
the sign of life by death. Such a life has its phi- 
losophy no less than its sentiment and action. In- 
deed, it is the only life that is rational. I know 
that sense doubts the Cross as it does all reason, 
the whole progress of science as well as of religion 
being a reproof of the credulity that sees the sun 
move around the earth, and the earth around self. 

But if anything is certain about man, it is that 
pleasure is not his true end ; that he can never 
acquire a permanent state of pleasure ; that no folly 
is more foolish than to estimate him by his capacity 
for so contradictive a boon, or the use of things by 
their fitness to bestow its chimerical good. 

Criticised by such a test, the world is indeed, as the 
pessimists say, the worst possible, an exquisite and 
tantalizing hell, and man the fiend of his own torment. 

Dr. Bushnell, in his sermon on Christian joy, 
has made very clear and beautiful the distinction 
between happiness and joy that lies in the roots 
of the words themselves — happiness referring to 
what happens, the outward and circumstantial, 
which, however pleasant, has no essential relation to 
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character; joy meaning jet or spring — the upburst 
and overflow of some inner fount. Thus happiness 
depends on good fortune and has all of fortune's 
uncertainty, while joy is the spirit's own play, 
which drought of accidents can never dry up. The 
moving of all thoughts and passions together form 
one supreme impulse of love, whose beginning 
and end are God, just as all the streams of earth 
run with ever-increasing fulness back to the ocean, 
whose clouds have distilled them in rain and dew. 

The error, then, of the ethics which makes virtue 
the pursuit of happiness, is in looking outward and 
among fortunate conditions for that fount of eter- 
nal youth which flows within. Man's satisfaction is 
thereby made dependent on things — things which 
are infinite in number, and depend each on all the 
others, so that in order to control the nearest of 
them he would have to control the farthest and all 
between, — that is, be omnipotent, a physical God. 

A million acres of artificial Eden could not by any 
wall of ownership shut out the world's bad weather, 
nor drive the east wind round to the west. Com- 
forts themselves enfeeble and render those who are 
least exposed to roughness the most sensitive to ex- 
posure. Luxuries fever appetite instead of allaying 
it, and deaden the relish they sate ; and no wretch 
is so poor as he whose appetite has grown by indul- 
gence until wealth cannot gratify the craving that 
remains ; craving without zest and therefore without 
relish; craving which simply craves — aimless, hag- 
gard, hot-throated, and starving with its lap full of 
withered pleasures. 

No, happiness cannot be got in the possession of 
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things, neither can it be won and held as a prize of 
rank or power or fame. Kings are few, and among 
them one is still the kingliest and only one, while 
under the highest crown all ranks are inferior, and 
must offset the pleasure of looking down by the 
pain of having to look up. Pride is but another 
name for envy. The old sore of poverty and ob- 
scurity never quits smarting under any wealth or 
fame pride may put on while there remains yet a 
greater wealth and fame to bow before. And the 
top, the very top, if a soul might climb thither, 
unless that soul could forget the lower moods it had 
to pass through, the envy that taints the respect 
offered to higher station, the detraction and back- 
bitings which are the underbreath and asides of 
praise — unless these and other moods as sullen could 
be forgotten, how lonely and wearisome would be 
that peak of listless scorn ! Where, this side of 
Tophet, does humanity appear more despicable than 
in the intrigue of courts — where, except in the 
democratic snobbery that mimics their meanness 
without their grandeur? 

But suppose it otherwise; suppose money could 
buy ease from pain, comfort without feebleness, 
luxury that never sates; suppose honors of place 
and fame were just and sincere and lasting; suppose 
a very elysium of happiness, or good hap, where there 
is no evil, no strife, where every sense is propped 
on amaranth and moly, the elysium would not sat- 
isfy ; its dreaminess would be a stupefaction of spirit, 
not the run and leap and wrestle and hurrah of the 
spirit's health. No doubt many pious hearts long 
for the doze-land and call it heaven. The vanities 
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renounced in this world they expect to get back in 
the world to come. They must labor here, but 
they will loaf there. They must resist temptation 
here, but they will be saints in spite of themselves 
there. Here they can do without such trifles as 
riches and parade and rank, but there they will strut 
on gold and wear white satin and be crown princes, 
every one. Their heaven catches and holds and 
furbishes up for them everything they had thrown 
away upon earth except spirit. Spirit it has none. 
That mighty captive would soon break away from 
the imprisonment of it, however voluptuous; for 
man's spirit is thought seeking truth, and proving 
its strength by victories over temptation — sympathy 
with other spirits as being consanguine with itself in 
nature and destiny — aspiration to become like God in 
everything that is godlike — pure energy that never 
fails or flags, but rests on the wing like the albatross 
over midocean. Is it strange, then, that all con- 
trivances for a satisfaction in which such a power has 
naught to do but lie still and be fanned by perfumes 
of fortune disappoint and vex it ; that its restless 
pinions beat against the bars of any cage of outward 
conditions, even the luckiest and most gorgeous? 

That sort of an Eden man had and forsook long 
ago. It belonged to his prehistoric childhood, when 
he led a natural life, whose few instinctive wishes 
were easily met. But as soon as his thought awoke 
and looked round, his innocent play-garden of a 
world appeared small, and his natural life a naked- 
ness to be ashamed of and to be clad with knowl- 
edge and art. Since then he has been going farther 
and farther from Edenic happiness, driven when he 
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would not go willingly, and the farther he goes the 
greater he is ; and the greater he is, the less possible 
is his return. He must on. For he has become 
like God, knowing good and evil, and the good 
which he knows is an ideal — something that ought 
to be but is not — and this ideal, this Ought, makes 
him discontented with whatever is defective and 
evil. Reality must be transformed, not only his 
own, but the reality of the world about him. Na- 
ture must become human, while the natural man 
becomes spiritual or divine. 

Nature herself warns him of his upward doom. 
She renounces by her evanescence the reality he is 
tempted to believe as most real, and bids him away 
to truer truth and surer good. 

"Believe not in us," her roses say; "we are not. 
Our root is in the ground. In a little while we shall 
prove ourselves dust." "Trust not in me," the 
soil says ; ' ' my truth is in the sea that laid me here 
and now, with rivers for arms, and fingers of rain, 
drags me down again under its billows." "Alas," 
the sea says, "be not mocked; I am only a phan- 
tom ; in ghost-like clouds even now I rise and vanish 
away on the winds. ' ' And the winds sigh, ' ' Follow 
us not ; we are but the breath of the strong earth as 
it races lustily around the sun." And then the 
strong earth pants, ' ' Seek no more ; like the flower, 
the soil, the sea, the wind, I, too, am not myself; 
my weight, shape, light, atmosphere, fruitfulness, — 
all that makes me earth, is in the sun ; and the sun, 
I know, has his being in some other orb ; and should 
you question all the orbs of immensity, all would 
answer. We have no being of our own, and hencQ 
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are forever passing out of our semblant selves ; space 
is filled with the dust of our constant dissolution ; 
we do not live ; we only die ; we die because death is 
the law of our being; our very being is to be not." 

This universal death-moan of things was heard 
long ago, and the mind that heard it despaired of 
life and made a religion of despair, whose creed ran 
thus: Life cheats, love ends in loss, desire brings 
disappointment, victory is sure defeat; nothing 
abides; nothing alone is true; nothing, therefore, 
is the only good. Withdraw thy heart from things 
and sink into Naught — into Nirvana. 

But, while things have no life of their own, they 
do manifest a life which continues while they perish, 
for they do not perish into Naught but into other 
things— flowers into soil, soil into the chemistry of 
the sea, sea into wind-blown clouds, clouds into 
atmosphere, and so on forever — forever beginning 
anew as they cease, and thereby manifesting not 
universal death but a cosmic life, which unseen, un- 
heard, untasted, untouched, beyond all reach of 
sense, is known to thought alone — all science being 
the recognition that what is true in thought is true 
in nature, that man's thought is nature's own in 
complete development, the ideal which was and is 
over all her changes, and therefore the reality which 
has always been behind them, making them changes 
of growth, prophecies of perfection. Thus man, 
whose perfection is the supreme law to himself, is 
himself the supreme law of nature. 

In that inner realm, that realm of thought, then, 
man must find his supreme world. Nothing alien 
can enter there. There he is illimitably at home. 
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and therefore everywhere free; his very impulses 
being the invitations of an almighty power that 
waits only his consent to carry them out, while ever 
before him and as his own, he sees the perfect truth 
which is the pattern and test of all truths, and holds 
the hand of that Right which is the ultimate Might 
of the universe. 

You know the realm. It is the domain of phi- 
losophy, of art, of religion. In it faith abides, and 
hope, and the charity that never faileth. From it 
come those ideas of justice, order, beauty, which, 
though dressed in coarse raiment of sense, show by 
their mien that they are messengers from a celestial 
clime. Toward it fly all longings for good, all as- 
pirations for immortality, as swallows follow the 
summer. Hints of it fill the intersilences of song 
with a music sweeter than the notes themselves. 
Glimpses of it gleam through the sunset when its 
golden gates swing inward and for a moment stand 
ajar. It lies within the spirit of man whose skyline 
— seeming to touch his life far away, but in truth 
touching it everywhere — is the spirit of God. 

This realm has its king. The world has seen Him 
and still worships His career, which had little of 
good hap in its glory. In an ass's stall He was 
born; His youth was rustic in learning and amuse- 
ment. Adult years brought Him the heavy curse 
of His own people, and under that curse His brief 
life staggered homeless and lonely and grief-stricken, 
with constant presentiment of crucifixion, as if every 
misunderstanding, ingratitude, estrangement, denial, 
treachery, and brutal scoff, from Nazareth to Cal- 
vary, were a hammer stroke on nails that tore some 
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nerve of soul and fastened the whole quivering life 
to its cross. Nor was there any relation of outward 
success to relieve the protracted martyrdom. So 
far as eyes of flesh could see, its agony was a fail- 
ure. From first to last, the only garden spot in His 
career was the one whose grasses mingled their dew 
with His sweat of blood. Yet this the unhappiest 
Man of the race has left it His serene conquest of 
all unhappiness, a supreme legacy of joy. And it 
was in the very hour when one of His trusted dis- 
ciples had quit the table of their farewell supper to 
sell Him to death; when He had told His friends 
that His death-hour was at hand ; when the torches 
of His enemies were kindling for the march of cap- 
ture, and the night wind came sighing through the 
open window from the olive trees in Gethsemane — 
it was in that hour of extreme darkness, the unhap- 
piest hour in a most unhappy life, that the Divine 
Man, the Lord of Character, said: "These things 
have I spoken unto you that my joy might remain 
in you, and that your joy might be full." "My 
joy" — the joy of poverty, of disgrace, of sorrow, of 
loneliest lonelihood in a life misunderstood — the 
joy of stripes and buffets and wounds and a felon's 
death. For through the gravel and black mud of 
their and like woes gushes up from the depths of the 
spirit, where drought never reaches, the pure rain- 
bowed geyser of God's living waters. 

The heart of man heard, and if it ever doubted the 
law before, doubted no longer. His history throbs 
with no legend or myth in praise of ease. Comfort- 
able heroes, comfortable saints, do not wear his 
aureoles. Comfortable names he has been quick to 
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forget, judging the report of their blue-tail-fly 
careers a buzz in the ear of gossip to be brushed 
away as soon as heard. 

The heart of man rejoices rather in exertion. It 
thrills with the sense of danger. Its gayest music 
is from tense chords. Cheerily it steps to fife and 
drum of war. Bucolic peace it left to slaves when 
freemen alone might court the ecstasy of battle 
wounds; and from football games to starvation 
amid dark continents or on polar seas, the romance 
of life is still in suffering. Aches may be unbear- 
able when they fall on passive nerves, but when en- 
durance is a feat and life becomes all emprise, every 
ill is met with a spur of glad adventure. Even 
death is more sought than shunned by brave spirits 
who would not die as weeds die, — because they can 
no longer live, — but would throw their whole being 
as a holocaust into the blaze of some great idea. 
The Paradise which man has ever set most eager 
sail for is the Paradise of Pain. 

Now this instinct, essentially religious, I should 
call the root principle of the Cross. For the one 
Man who bore the Cross of all men was all men in 
one, and His torn hands and feet were the bleeding 
limbs of Humanity itself, which ever passes through 
gates of death to joyful resurrection. His blood 
has been on every altar that smoked with sacrifice ; 
and every torture of penance did but exaggerate 
life's ordinary pains to show how trivial they were 
beside the good they wrought, and how insignificant 
was all other good in comparison. And mother love, 
and bridal love, and love of friends, and the patriot's 
love of country, and all loves that run after Death and 
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call him sweet names to coax his look away from 
lives they would save, are impulses of the same divine 
frenzy which came to perfect passion on the Cross. 

So Art says as well as Religion, and images the 
truth in temple, statue, and painting, by epic, 
drama, and modern novel; with Prometheuses, and 
Psyches, and the harpers who went down to hell to 
lure out the imprisoned soul, and Sebastians pierced 
with arrows, and Catherines broken on wheels, and 
Fausts snatched up to heaven from the devil's 
clutches, and Romolas grown rich by love's waste, 
until every jewel of the saint's crown which follows 
death, gleams in the light of earth on the fair young 
heads that ache for others' sins. 

Philosophy tells us why, — tells us that happi- 
ness is not only uncertain of hap but a flush of 
private feeling ; that feeling is the element wherein 
the individual has least communion with his fel- 
lows or surety of himself, the element of privacy 
and caprice; and that since man is created for 
society, whereby alone he grows to immortal thew 
and bulk, whatever unsocializes his nature tempo- 
rizes him, makes him a creature apart and of the 
moment, squeezes up and cramps his immortal ca- 
pabilities. But his utter incompleteness in any such 
individual state is his glory. Individual sufficiency 
would mean the loss of social perfection, the boul- 
der's roundness amid sea-wash, instead of the angu- 
lar stone that has column, arch, a whole cathedral's 
grandeur, to fill out its carved defect. 

In Society the man finds, so to speak, his archi- 
tectural design. And just in proportion as he is 
conscious of this design, and consciously identifies 
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himself with it, does he make its grandeur all his 
own. If he lives for himself, his soul will feel the 
dwarfage of that pigmy interest. If he lives for the 
nation, a nation will stride in his will. When his 
thought is of the world, he carries a world, within 
his brow. 

"Die to live" — it is the law of the universe, from 
bottom to top. The mineral must die as mineral 
to live in the plant, the plant as plant to live in the 
animal, the animal as animal to live in the spirit. 
With man, present ease must die for future wealth ; 
hope of wealth for the quest of knowledge ; preju- 
dices and conceits for the discovery of truth; and, 
unless he be hid in his theme, like an invisible harp 
in the night wind, the poet can never move men's 
hearts with the music of tempests. Into the Family 
the Individual dies, into the State the Family, into 
the Race the State, that through such widening 
circles personality may rise to the universal life 
wherein every man exchanges his little work for all 
men's labor, his little wit for all men's wisdom. 
Thus also the blind force of Nature rises to the in- 
telligent Fate of History, and History's Fate rises to 
Providence or Love in the Church, where God's own 
the life all seems, as if in it He had gone out of 
Himself, died to His infinite perfection, that, born 
in the manger of matter, He might by a growth of 
upward deaths return, and so bring many sons with 
Him to glory. And the Church is their home- 
coming. The Cross they bear, or rather are borne by, 
reaches through space and beyond it, through time 
and above it, and "reconciles all things to God, 
whether they be things on earth or things in heaven. ' ' 
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Aye, in heaven! The Cross must be there too. 
Its law is eternal. It means eternal sacrifice, eternal 
heroism, eternal enterprise and ascent. 

Dante saw martyr souls soaring and shining in its 
sacrificial form as their rapt alignment; and when 
that form is lost their flight will droop, their splendor 
darken, theiir heaven become weariness and ennui 
and gloom. 

Heaven of ease, heaven of pleasure, can never be. 
The idea is as unhuman as undivine. Let man 
dream it, and the immorality of the dream will blast 
his religion. For if heaven, man's highest good, 
be happiness, desire of heaven will be the desire of 
happiness, and this desire will then have all heaven's 
right and favor for its every sybaritic mood as the 
beginning here on earth of the true heavenly life, 
— a foretaste of perfection. Whatever sacrifices it 
might undergo would be vitiated by the lust of 
self which bargains in them for future and post- 
mortem revels, — none the less revels because white- 
robed. Against such religion, with its Paradise of 
lazy content, morality cannot cry with too loud a 
scorn. 

And this, I think, is the excuse of the so-called 
Ethical Culture which aflects super-religious virtue 
in its unselfish creed of "duty for duty's sake." A 
creed not without a Cross, — nay, a creed all Cross, 
and red with the bleeding of life to utter death. 
For, its life does not die to live, it only lives to die. 
Sacrifice, death, is its end. But when life ends, duty 
ends; duty can never be a reason for killing duty; 
the suicide of morality is immoral. 

Should morality hope to live on, doing duties for 
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the sake of higher duty-doing, brave as the hope 
might be, it would still lack the reason of its virtue. 
It would pursue an ideal it could never overtake. 
Beyond its last attainment would yet lie the Ought 
that never is, and because that Ought would thus 
lie ever beyond and infinite, the chase would remain 
always as far behind as when it began. There would 
be no progress. Immortal endeavor would be end- 
less failure, and the endless failure of a career gives 
no more reason for its going on than does quick 
death for its beginning. 

Religion — the religion of the Red Cross — feels 
this ethical distance between the Ought and the Is, 
but closes it and turns chase into capture. With re- 
ligion the ideal is supremely real ; for the ideal judges 
the real; the ideal pronounces the real ugly, false, 
wrong; the ideal changes the real into copies of its 
own pattern, and by the transformation proves such 
pattern a present and mightier reality. As the 
future tree is not only the aim of the seed, but its 
present vital power whereby it sprouts and shoots 
and branches, and fulfils its type, so the man who 
ought to be is already in the man who strives, and 
forms every stage and aspect of his striving, — his 
rights, his laws, his industry and commerce and 
literature and art, his entire ethos, his whole civiliza- 
tion. Thus the distance does not lie between man 
and something outside and above him, but all within 
his nature. He stands on both sides of it. He is 
both the real and the ideal man. The cliffs over- 
head are his heights, and the far stretches beyond 
are his infinitude. The glory he pursues is his own, 
and hence he is ever at as well as after it, and wins 
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the race with every step. His self-sacrifice is self- 
development. He dies, but he dies to live. He 
lives by dying, and dies ever into life evermore. 

Now this ideal man, future yet present, more real 
than reality, above men while in them, at once their 
ground, and welkin, and horizon, and sky, — who is 
he? 

Religion says, "The God-man." God-man how? 
By the very nature of reason. For what is the 
truth of science but man's finding his own reason in 
things, and what the right of conduct but the same 
reason found in voluntary acts which can only be 
right as they are rational? And since man is essen- 
tially reason, the truth and right of the universe are 
simply the universal man in it, — in nature, else 
nature were unnatural to his reason, and still more 
so in the infinite realm of spirit whose power must 
be humanly good for humanity to recognize any 
justice or obligation in its sway. 

But such a man is God, and such a God is God- 
man, the Logos, the Christ. And this Christ being 
divine reason in men, with all nature's omnipotency, 
and all spirit's wisdom, their moral desire has the 
force of the universe, and their dream is their 
destiny. The failure of it would stop the rush of stars 
and paralyze God. Whatever ought to be will be, 
and is on the way of being now, and in the eternal 
Mind even now exists. The lotus is already in the 
bulb, the palm in the nut, the Christ in every man. 
"The Christ in you," says the Apostle, "is your 
hope of glory." 

With such glory, space and time have naught to 
do. It is neither a date nor a station. Tramways 
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cannot reach it, nor ships, nor balloons, nor angels' 
wings. The death that gains it is no bodily demise, 
but the daily dying that has daily resurrection and 
ascent to the City whose four-square splendor is 
the measure of a man. ' ' Ethical conditions it must 
have, evils to overcome, pains to surmount, seals, 
trumpets, vials, the clash of swords, the chaining of 
dragons, the shutting of bottomless pits, and the 
lightnings and thunderings that maintain inviolate 
the throne of law ; but this ethical earth must also 
have a religious heaven in the rainbow about its 
thunder-cloud, in the river of life that proceeds out 
of its throne, and in the throne's own divine-human 
voice proclaiming its warriors kings as well as priests. 
Earth and heaven, morality and religion, go eter- 
nally together. Each conditions the other. Where 
the battle is fiercest, there will ring the gladdest 
shouts of victory. Are not the foes that beset us 
now, my brothers, grim enough, and the gashes 
they cut deep enough, to give prowess the oppor- 
tunity and ecstasy of a present crown? "Here," 
said Goethe to the discontented spirits about him 
who dreamed of a freedom across the sea, — "here, 
if anywhere, is America" ; and " Here, if anywhere," 
calls out the genius of our souls, "is heaven." 
Heaven let us make it, and, in making, possess it. 

The dear old earth! Are we not its sons? Do 
not its winds course in our blood? Is not its speech 
our spirits' mother tongue, and can heaven display 
any magnificence unpainted with its scenery? Even 
now its streets turn to gold under errands of duty ; 
and its meanest hovels shine like celestial mansions 
when the heavenly Father's children are greeted in 
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their doorways ; and its works and cares and sym- 
pathies,— the farm, the shop, the mill, the wharf, 
hospitals and schools and hustings and council 
chambers and halls of justice, — all have tints and 
lustres that fit them for foundation gems in the City 
of God. Immortality has already begun. 

And this, my brothers, I conceive, is the import 
of your Red Cross — this immortal life in every tran- 
sient hour, which consecrates the hour with the in- 
finite worth of the divine manhood that lives it. 
For, if the divine be the universal man, life's facts 
and forces must be divine just in proportion as they 
are universal. The universal, the common, not the 
strange and rare, is the sacred. 

Rare days and places and acts can only claim pe- 
culiar sanctity by their distincter showing of a com- 
mon holiness otherwise unseen, as moonbeams show 
what sunshine fills the dark of night. Heaven is 
everywhere — 'hence shrines to exhibit its omni- 
presence. Immortality is every day — hence holy 
days to take heed of its incessant powers. All 
speech implies participation of many minds in one 
Mind — hence solemn tones in worship of their divine 
unity. Every man mediates with his fellows, and by 
personal influence forms in them ideas and habits, 
possibly the habit of worship and the idea of God, 
however immediate may be their access to God when 
they have once learned the way — hence a priestly 
class to represent the universal priesthood of char- 
acter. By Society man gets not only his freedom, 
but his ability to think, and all his ethical and other 
culture, together with the very consciousness of 
his God-manhood — therefore Society must have a 
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symbol of its divine consciousness as pre-eminently 
sacred above all other and special sanctities; and 
this sacrosanct symbol is the Church, wherein the 
common events organic to Society are turned to sac- 
raments. There Baptism celebrates birth as a concep- 
tion of spirit, and every child as born of God. There 
Confirmation anoints youth as the child's coming to 
a conscious and responsible self, whose Holy Ghost 
will henceforth dwell within the brow which cere- 
monial hands inclose. There Holy Wedlock testifies 
that the union of sexes is the Race's mode of pre- 
serving its grand generic manhood, and must accord- 
ingly be construed by its racial and everlasting, and 
not by its individual and temporary, consequences 
— holding, as it does, the world together with its 
nuptial ring. 

And the administration of oaths of civil office by 
the Book of the Church, and the placing of crowns 
on the heads of kings by her hands — are they not 
the Church's avowal that government, too, is sacred, 
and the State a viceroy of God, whose duties in its 
citizens are their vice-regal honor; whereas, if the 
State be but the watch-dog of private interests, its 
duties will appear low and dog-like, and its honors 
such only as distinguish hound from cur. 

Yes; human life, individual and social, is all 
sacred, sacred in the mere act of living and earning 
a livelihood. Its bread and meat are blessed. At 
every meal it enters into covenant relations with 
eternal laws and powers. Mind dependent on body, 
body fed from the breasts of Nature, whose whole 
being flows to milk in each grain of wheat, each 
drop of grape — how close the embrace of Spirit and 
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Matter ; how wonderful their mystic love ! And as 
the same food in different bodies makes a certain 
kinship of blood, and binds them to kindly senti- 
ments, eating and drinking become acts of Holy 
Communion, and their table an altar of mutual sacri- 
fice, and their simplest fare a feast in spirit upon the 
God-man's life. His Body and His Blood. 

" Is this all ? " I hear one ask. "Are the facts all 
in the world and only their shadows in the Church? 
Has the Church nothing to do but to name the 
sanctities that exist outside and are equally sacred 
whether she names them or not? Is her function 
one of knowledge merely, and not of transforming 
might?" 

Knowledge, the Red Cross replies, is transforming 
might. Common facts are glorified by its light. 

A king's son, lost and ignorant of his birth, might 
be a street arab ; but, the birth once known, the street 
arab feels and acts the prince he is, and receives the 
treatment due his rank; and man, the ragamufiSn 
before learning by baptism that he is God-born and 
heir to God's infinite empire, begins with that intel- 
ligence his imperial life, and is, as it were, newborn. 
Thus mankind have in the Church a regenerate con- 
sciousness of their divine nature as different from 
unchurchly thought as day from night. In the night 
as in the day, rocks are rocks and hills are hills ; but 
day reveals their form and hue and perpsective, and, 
in revealing, creates their landscape beauty. The 
Church is the world's day. Heaven itself — is it not 
the beatific vision f Do we not become like God by 
seeing Him? "This is eternal life — to know." 

And as space has its shrines, and time its holy 
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days, and speech its tones of prayer, and character 
its priestly class, and the world its Church, so the 
Church must have its definite creed and ritual and 
polity — the bright round sun of all its boundless 
day. Surely the day could not be brighter or more 
universal for melting the sun into an everywhere 
equal and orbless haze of light. 

To sum up, if it be not only the man in the 
Church, but the Church in the man that makes the 
Churchman, the Churchman of the Red Cross is no 
seeker of ease. Comfort may follow him ; he will 
not follow it. He is offered up — altar flames enwrap 
his sacrifice with enthusiasm that does not feel its 
pain. His religion is moral ; his morality has the 
beatitudes of religion. Widened by death of lesser 
lives, to the whole world's life, he is, in the best sense 
of the word, a man of the world, God's cosmopolite. 
His worldiness is upper, not other, worldliness. 
Since heaven is the height, he would reach it by 
heightening the ways of earth. Heavenly laws are 
the rules of his conscience, equity above title, charity 
rather than prescription of law. The grace of the 
Church fills him and makes him a means of grace. 
He is a sacramental man, a personal Eucharist. And 
the Cross, lifted up in his character, draws men 
after it to the Christ, whom nations are still as 
ready as when they first fell at His feet, to hail, 
wherever seen, as their King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. 

Bear that Cross high, my brothers. Keep it red 
with fresh, warm, glad, sacrificial love for the Man 
of men. 

So shall it be still the sign of conquest. Many 
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are the trophies it has won and brought thus far: 
barbarians tamed; slavery unshackled; feudal despot- 
ism overthrown; woman delivered from man's lusts 
and set above them for homage ; the sentiment of 
brotherhood aroused and spread abroad between 
class and class, people and people; a social con- 
science trained to hold back even nations from gross 
wrong; philanthropies eager and swift, running to 
and fro, prying into dark places, and searching 
wildernesses for the outcast and wretched. 

And greater triumphs await its advance. The 
civilization it has marshalled bears it irresistibly on. 
I see the world-forces wheeling into line, — politics, 
diplomacies, wars, capital and labor and trade and 
invention, intent on aims near and low, but swung 
by their lofty banner's guidance towards some divine 
event. 

By steamship and railway and telegraph the na- 
tions are closing ranks and taking the same quick 
step. More and more is it felt that England's wel- 
fare lies in Hindostan, and America's health in 
China, and that mankind must lose or win as one 
compact host. Fast the foremost peoples are mi- 
grating to savage lands, where, rather than at home, 
their future dwells, while even now many a family 
lives on three continents and joins continental 
destinies by household love. Men are everywhere 
banding themselves into brotherhoods of toil, of 
enterprise, of letters, of science, of reform, — what- 
ever the motive, brotherhoods .still, — whose means 
will educate their end, and socialize the banded will 
into a better humanity. As division of labor in- 
creases, and the dependency of every part on every 
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other for the least product, sympathy must increase, 
though it be by strife, and the whole world's needs 
become familiar to every man's thought, and every 
man's thought of the world grow clear and potent 
and ethical and passionately cruciform. 

The movement cannot be stayed. The roll of 
the earth is in it, and fears and tumults are but the 
night-shadows which the earth casts in its onward 
rolling. The times are not bad, my brothers. All 
times are God's, and God's good time is ever now. 
Nature has its winter and spring and summer; but 
the Month of the Spirit, the eternal Month, is May. 
Doubts will bring the surer, truer faith. Discontent 
with evil is love of good, and discontent with good 
is love of the best. Let the wind-ripples run as 
they may, the great ocean tide swells steadily up to 
cover the shores of ignorance and want and sin that 
yet lie bare. 

The Kingdom is coming, the Kingdom has come. 
The City of God is the City of Man — City, like King 
Arthur's, 

" built 

To music and therefore never built at all. 
And therefore built for ever." 

In the midst the King — the Man of men — holds 
court, and every man who fights for the true against 
the false, for right against wrong, for the rescue of 
souls from tyranny of circumstance and close-locked 
dungeons of self, is the King's Red Cross and Round 
Table Knight, by whose knightly deeds He does 
His will and spreads His fame and makes His reign 
all glorious. 
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" Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May; 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roU'd away! 
Blow thro' the living world — 'Let the King reign.' 

' ' Blow trumpet ! He will lift us from the dust. 
Blow trumpet ! live the strength and die the lust ! 
Clang battle axe, and clash brand ! Let the King reign. 

" Strike for the King and die! and if thou diest, 

The King is King, and ever wills the highest. 

Clang battle axe, and clash brand ! Let the King reign. 

" Blow, for our Sun is mighty in his May! 
Blow, for our Sun is mightier day by day ! 
Clang battle axe, and clash brand ! Let the King reign . ' ' 
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